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OMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 


EDMONTON 


Calgary Separate 
School Board 

requires 

One Industrial Arts teacher, and 
one Home Economics teacher, 
Junior High grades only, for 
September, 1956. 

Also elementary teachers. 

City of Calgary schedule. 

Apply— 

Superintendent, 

1347 - 12th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

SUMMER TOURS 1956 

To Britain and Europe 
stbound Sailings by Canadian 
•icific EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
om Montreal, June 26, EMPRESS 
of BRITAIN from Montreal, July 3. 

estbound Sailing by EMPRESS 
OF BRITAIN from Liverpool, Aug¬ 
ust 24 or other sailings by request. 
British Isles Tours from Montreal 
and return from $675.00 

England and Wales only (no 
ocean) $335.00 

Scotland only (no ocean) $125.00 
9 Continental Tours and Mediter¬ 
ranean Cruise, from London back 
to London from $180.00 

Write for booklet now 

640 Somerset Building, 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 


WELL BE 
GLAD TO 
HELP YOU 
WITH ytut 

MfUMID STUBS [■ 

1002-4-IOI STREET 
EDMONTON 

ARTISTS • PHOTOGRAPHERS ■ PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

PHONE-25444 






























VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT 
IS AN ASSET 

But only if used to full advantage. 

Educational Films and Filmstrips 

are available at low rental rates to suit any type of audience. 

When requesting catalogues, please specify types of films in which you r -e 
interested. 

For bookings and information, apply 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

SUMMER SESSION 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
July 3—August 14 

The Announcement is now available for distribution. Wh n 
making application for same, please use the form which appear d 
in the December issue of this magazine. 

Deadline for registration: Monday, April 30, 1956 

Re English 2: Deadline for registration in this course is 
Wednesday, February 15, 1956 

Address all correspondence to: Director, Summer Session, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
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Editorial 


A BIG JOB 

The era of the principal as a head teacher who taught a da 
and ran his school as a sort of parallel exercise is nearing an end. Trui 
there are schools where this archaic concept still persists and hei 
principals either just do so much or else they try to do all the i ai 
supposed to do and grow a crop of ulcers. Periodically, we su pet 
some chuck it all and depart for a more salubrious educational cL nati 

Concept Changes 

Now, larger schools and broader responsibilities have ch nge 
the concept of the principal’s position. Alberta, perhaps more the t an 
other province, has seen a phenomenal degree of centralizati >n i 
school facilities in divisions and counties. Schools of 12, 14, ev n 2 
rooms are not uncommon at rural points throughout this provin e. 

Present Trend 

Sheer size of a school multiplies routine administrative proce ures 
But increased administrative detail, although requiring more ti le, i 
not the problem which causes the greatest concern. Rather it s th 
growing trend to expect educational leadership and supervision hid 
makes the principal the keystone in the school’s framework. 

A Large Order 

The principal is the educational leader of the school. He s es 
pected to know not only all modern techniques of instruction t at h! 
must be quick to perceive promising practices. He must read videl) 
and discriminately from the vast literature of education. He mi st t» 
aware of the limitations of his staff and the school plant, and he must 
plan consistently to utilize all his knowledge and that of his staff ti 
promote the best possible learning situations in the classrooms of his 
school. 

Real Purpose of all Administration 

Fundamentally, the purpose of all administration in education 
is to make the work of the teacher in the classroom more effective, 
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ministrative procedures stand or fall on how well they meet this 
A modern principal must see to it that the administrative detail 
i he considers necessary in running his school helps, rather than 
rs, the classroom teacher. He must realize that the teachers in 
hool must plan cooperatively with him and with each other if 
otal school program is to operate successfully. To this extent, 
administration is quite different than managerial responsibility 
her business or industry, although school people are indebted 
ge industrial concerns for learning the importance of staff morale 
lieving greater and more efficient production. The significant 
in school administration is that it is a means — and not an end. 
light of this, school principals need to take a closer look at their 
lit practice and be a little more tolerant, if necessary, of the sug- 
>ns for improvement or change in administrative detail. 


ehool people generally know that much can be done in most 
Is to improve the quality of instruction. They know also that ef- 
improvement is the result of a staff working as a unit in con- 
on with the principal. His role as a supervisor is that of a helping 
:r and a consultant, rather than that of a superior who stands 
to deliver judgment on the competency of each and every staff 
ber. 


ime for the Job 

Iany Alberta principals know all this and attempt to function as 
1, ier, supervisor, and administrator. The trouble is that in many, 
r most, cases they simply don’t have the time. In Newfoundland, 
le dly one of the most backward provinces in Canada educationally, 
cipal of a school with six or more teachers does no teaching what- 
e It is only in the largest systems in this province that any prin¬ 
ts -and only in a very large school—has no teaching duties. Even 
ose who are free from teaching for part or most of the day spend 
r too much time in handling paper work which any competent clerk 
'uid handle. It is going to take a great deal of thinking on the part 
1 chers, trustees, and superintendents, as well as principals, before 
Ibetta principals can function as real educational leaders in their 
hools. 


This is Good 

The situation being as it is, we welcome the announcement made 
cently that a pilot course in leadership for school principals is to 
s held at the University of Alberta next July. According to reports, 
> experienced school principals will be selected from the school sys- 




terns throughout Alberta. For a period of three weeks they wi es 
perience a leadership course patterned after the CEA-Kellogg Pi ijecl 
in Educational Leadership. It is hoped that their experiences and k owl 
edge will be shared with other principals and teachers of their re ;pec 
tive school systems. Presumably, if the project proves to be succe sful, 
it will be repeated annually. The end result should be a materi; im¬ 
provement in the quality of educational leadership at the school aveL 


PREJUDICE 

Some wise philosopher has said that the only people who lon’t 
make mistakes are dead. Intelligent people know that absolute cer¬ 
tainty is dubious; that the price of thought is mistakes. 

We harm ourselves by rejecting contradiction—by demandin that 
people either agree or disagree with us. There are too many peo de- 
many in responsible positions—who stand in mortal terror of ever 
being wrong. There is the type who insulates himself, we conje cure, 
from other opinions by making up his mind and then hermei cally 
sealing it. 

The state of the closed mind is the greatest enemy of oui age. 
It marks not only the reactionary but also the authoritarian, a id it 
threatens the democratic heritage. Prejudice thwarts truth, know >dge, 
and aborts tolerance and understanding. Prejudice thrives on gnor- 
ance, as the more ignorant a man is, the more positive he is. 

Teachers more than any other group are custodians of our * erao- 
cratic culture. They need to respect and treasure the open mi id as 
the guarantee of truth and progress. No gift is greater than i lder- 
standing—recognition of the right of the other fellow to his point of 
view. 


Efficiency can be defined as the art of getting others to do things you hah 
to do yourself. 


W6 are happier in many ways when we are old than when we are young. 
The young sow wild oats. The old grow sage.—Winston Churchill 


some of today’s smart children don’t smart in the right places. 


Maybe 



Year 9 8 Greeting 

) tg the past two decades the ele- 
i y and secondary school system in 
has made many notable ad- 
Centralization of facilities in 
i divisions has enhanced education- 
c /itunities in rural areas and has 
( istruction at the high school level 
available in nearly all corn¬ 
's. The very substantial building 
; a of recent years has provided 
! working conditions for both stu- 
nd teachers. The curriculum has 
vised and expanded to meet more 
tely the needs of pupils in this 
: rapid change and development, 
ing financial assistance from the 
e has enabled districts and divi- 
i o raise constantly standards of 


aware that the teacher occupies 
position in any school system, the 
of Alberta have dealt fairly and 
i usly with the men and women 
led with the education of their 
eii. Better salaries, a good retire- 
s pension plan, and improved se- 
of tenure are all tangible expres- 
i a sincere and earnest desire on 
art of parents, taxpayers, school 
, the government, and the public 
ally to provide as well as their 
will allow for those engaged in 


TA Guest Speaker 


Harold P. Fawcett, professor of 
cation at Ohio State University, has 
n a member of the university faculty 
e 1932 and chairman of the depart- 
t of education since 1948. 

native of Upper Sackville, New 
nswick, he attended Mount Allison 
versity and was graduated in 1914. 
later earned both his master’s and 
tor’s degrees at Columbia University. 



the vital profession of teaching. As a 
result of this favourable treatment teach¬ 
ing today ranks as one of the more at¬ 
tractive vocations open to our young 
people and can be recommended with¬ 
out hesitation as a worthwhile and chal¬ 
lenging pursuit to high school graduates. 

In extending to each and every mem¬ 
ber of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
my best wishes for a Happy and Suc¬ 
cessful New Year, I know we shall all 
resolve to do our utmost to advance 
the welfare of the boys and girls of 
Alberta during 1956. 

ANDERS O. AALBORG, 
Minister of Education. 


Author of numerous articles and one 
book on education and mathematics, Dr. 
Fawcett in 1934 served on the mathe¬ 
matics committee of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Education in Ohio, and was a 
member of the mathematics committee, 
Commission on Secondary Education, 
1937-38. He also served on the Commis¬ 
sion on Research and Service, as a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Experimental 
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HAROLD P. FAWCETT 

Units of the North Central Association, 
and as a member of the Board of Direc¬ 


tors of the National Council of Tt ichers 
of Mathematics. 

Before coming to Ohio State, he aught 
at United YMCA Schools and at olura- 
bia University. He has also been on 
the summer staffs at Northweste ; Uni¬ 
versity, the University of Virgil a, the 
University of Michigan, and at Cc imbia 
University Teachers’ College. 

He is a member of Phi Delta fappa 
fraternity, the Ohio Education . soda- 
tion, the National Education Assc ation, j 
the National Society for the St dy ot 
Education, the American Assock on of 
University Professors, the I tional 
Council of Teachers of Mathema s, the 
John Dewey Society, and the Tor Club. 

Dr. Fawcett will be guest spc cer at j 
the Calgary City Convention. 


February AT A Conventions 

Barrhead-Westlock — February 2 and 3 at Barrhead 

Locals — Barrhead and Westlock. Visiting Speakers — W. Pilkingt 1 , Fac¬ 

ulty of Education; S. A. Earl, lepart- 
Convention Officers — W. Wyrstiuk, ment of Education; F. J. C. £ mour, 
president, and Mrs. Mary MacGregor, Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
secretary, Barrhead. 



W. PILKINGTON 


S. A. EARL 
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upei undents — E. G. McDonald and 

. C, lsen. 

ligh hool Inspector — Dr. G. L. 

orrr Convention — Group sessions, 
nter iment — Banquet and dance. 



F. J. C. SEYMOUR 


id ion City — February 6 and 7 at Strathcona and 
He a Composite High Schools 


oc. — Correspondence School, Ed¬ 
win Elementary, Edmonton Junior 
ligi dmonton High School, Edmonton 
pa : te, and West Jasper Place. 

Ion ition Officers — P. W. R. Holt, 
re.- nt, and Miss Marjorie J. Grant, 
ecr: ary, Edmonton. 

Nsia g Speakers — Dr. M. E. LaZerte; 
1. Edwardh, A. B. Evenson, Dr. G. 
Muvvat, and N. M. Purvis, Department 



of Education; Mrs. V. I. Rust, C. Hamp- 
son, and W. E. Hodgson, Faculty of 
Education; G. Peacock, Department of 
Drama, and Miss Patricia Austin, Depart¬ 
ment of Physical Education, University 
of Alberta; G. S. Lakie, Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association. 

Superintendents — H. E. Beriault, A. 
A. O’Brien, C. B. Willis, and W. P. 
Wagner. 



M. E. LaZERTE 


A. B. EVENSON 





M. O. EDWARDH 



W. E. HODGSON 




High School Inspector — G. L. Mowa 


Form of Convention — Gem al a 

group sessions. First general session 
Strathcona Composite High School, Maa 
day, February 6. 


G. S. LAKIE 
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City — February 9 and 10 at Western Canada High School 

Calgary City and Calgary Sep- Entertainment — Film and refreshments. 


on Officers — L. W. Roberts, 
, and Miss Phyllis M. Light, 
, Calgary. 



W. H. SWIFT 


Speakers — Dr. Harold P. Faw- 
berta Teachers’ Association guest 
Dr. W. H. Swift, Department of 
son; Dr. J. W. Gilles, Faculty of 
. ion; G. S. Lakie, Alberta Teachers’ 


itendents — R. A. Cannon and R. 


School Inspector — L. W. Kunelius. 

of Convention — General and 

■ sessions. 



J. W. GILLES 



ERIC C. ANSLEY 


Information Requested 

Head Office finds it difficult to secure information on retired teachers 
who are not in receipt of a pension. It is requested that any person who 
knows of the death of a former teacher notify Head Office of the fact, 
giving the date of death. 


[tiuary, 1956 
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A LTHOUGH there are striking differ¬ 
ences among provincial school sys¬ 
tems, yet in some respects the systems are 
much alike. At times all seem to be 
grappling with the same problems. To¬ 
day from Newfoundland to British Col¬ 
umbia, departments of education can¬ 
not find enough teachers to staff the 
schools. The teacher shortage is more 
acute in some provinces than in others. 
The fine climate of British Columbia at¬ 
tracts hundreds of teachers from the 
other provinces. The province, however, 
doesn’t pay its teachers with climate 
only; it has also a respectable salary 
schedule. If the province trains half the 
number of teachers required annually for 
new classrooms and for replacements, 
climate and salary will attract the other 
50 percent. Alberta is also rather for¬ 
tunate. The improvement in schools fol¬ 
lowing the organization of large units 
of administration appears to have kept 
the shortage rather low. In the Atlantic 
provinces the shortage is of different 
dimensions. In 1951-52 about 22 percent 
of all those serving as teachers were 
wholly or partially untrained—nearly 15 
percent had no training whatsoever. 
More than 9,000 persons with less than 
prescribed minimum qualifications were 
substituting as teachers in Canada. What 
the actual shortage was no one will ever 
know because the term, ‘minimum 
qualifications’ has acquired many and 
varied definitions during late years. We 
know that short-term teacher - training 
periods were introduced in several prov¬ 
inces; that six-week summer session 
courses : were substituted for full-year 
training programs; that entrance require¬ 
ments for training colleges were re- 


the Canadian 


duced; and that standards were were! 
all along the line. We don’t kn v whii 
the shortage was in 1951-52 < • whsl 
it is now, but we can guess tha 15,000 
teachers, so-called, have quali ration; 
below the minimum prescribed by ri 
gulations. 

Reasons for shortage 

Why is there a teacher si rtage! 
There are three reasons: the d ficulty 
of the job, the relatively low alaries 
of teachers, and the increasing school 
enrolments during recent years, read¬ 
ing is not an easy job. High sch ol sis- 
dents know this. They have been observ¬ 
ing teachers and their work thri shot; 
high school years. They have be; i com¬ 
paring teaching with other prof ssions. 
To them school days filled with teach 
ing, supervision and discipline p -blenii 
and out-of-school hours filled wit - daily 
preparation and community activi ;es are 
not inviting. Then too a teacher’s salary 
doesn’t seem very large to an ad escent 
trying to choose his future v cation. 
Students see teaching as a tough, ooorly- 
paid job, a profession less invitii g than 
law, medicine, dentistry, accou -fancy, 
pharmacy, or many others. 

The average salary of Canada 3 100,- 
000 teachers is about $200 a month. A 
university graduate, if a teache r, has 
an initial salary of about $300 and a 
maximum salary of $5,500 or $6,500 if he 
becomes a principal. A graduate in en¬ 
gineering with equal academic standing 
begins at a salary of from $3,600 to 
$4,500 a year and may advance to $20,- 
000 or $25,000 in 20 or 25 years. If 
teaching is to get its share of able stu¬ 
dents, salaries must become more nearly 
equal to those in other professions, 
About one teacher in eight receives a 
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} 000 Teachers 


M. E. LaZERTE 


It of $4,000 a year in spite of the 
bt aat more than one in seven are 
li ity graduates. In 1952-53, 27 per¬ 
il! i all teachers in ten provinces 
at salary less than $150 a month. 

'! hers’ salaries are too low. Teach- 
l a challenging work with many 
it: tions. It is unfortunate that for 
s sonnel it must compete on such 
n tl terms with other professions. 

t <ig classrooms 

present teacher shortage is esti- 
t& : at 15,000. It is increasing, because 
migration and a high birth rate, 
d ear we admitted into Canada among 
it mmigrant groups over 42,000 chil¬ 
li of school age. Twelve hundred 
at tiers were required to staff the class- 
s provided for these children. This 
cumulative demand—1,200 a year, 
a ties grow up and go to school. Over 
00,000 babies were born last year . . . 
bout 70 percent more than were born 
1939. The flood has reached the 
bool. The daily press reports this: 
School auditorium converted into class- 
>oms”; “School enrolment up 3,800; 
• rooms still jammed”; “Ten room 
ddition planned for new West End high 
hool”; and “All primary rooms on 
ouble shift beginning in September”. 
1952-53, the enrolment in grades I 
XII was about 2% millions. We have 
ade estimates of what enrolments 
ill be in 1965. Our average estimate 
4 ] /3 millions. Unless economic condi- 


• There will be about 4’/3 million 
students in Canadian schools by 
1965. 

• About 14 percent of our school 
children are in high school in 
Canada. 

• About 15,000 Canadian teachers 
are not fully qualified to teach. 

• Students are staying in school 


tions change greatly the school popula¬ 
tion will increase over 1% million in 
the next ten years. This increase will 
create a demand for 40,000 more teach¬ 
ers. 

Students stay in school longer 

We must not overlook another fact of 
some importance when thinking about 
the number of teachers we are likely to 
need soon. It is that the period of school 
is gradually lengthening. Year by year, 
more and more pupils are continuing 
their schooling into high school grades. 
This trend is due to rural-urban migra¬ 
tion, increased mechanization of farm 
work, higher technical demands in in¬ 
dustry, a shortened work week and 
social pressure favouring a longer period 
of schooling. In Canada about 14 percent 
of school children are registered in high 
school grades; in the United States 23 
percent are so enrolled. If we were to 
reach the present United States percent¬ 
age, our high school enrolment would 
increase about million. 

About 140,000 boys and girls in Can¬ 
ada quit school each year between grade 
VII and grade XI. Why do they quit? 
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We’ve all heard the children’s excuses. 
They go something like this: “I can’t 
understand what’s going on in algebra”, 
“I just can’t learn French”, “The teach¬ 
er doesn’t explain”, “The stuff’s not 
for me”, and “I’m going to get a job”. 
Pupils don’t say it aloud but many of 
them are thinking, “I’m not bright 
enough to do high school work”. The 
personalities of these children are being 
warped. The children are experiencing 
defeat instead of success. Ambitions are 
being killed. All this is wrong. There’s 
nothing in the high school course of 
studies that a pupil of average ability 
cannot master provided that he is pro¬ 
perly taught and that he attends school 
regularly. No special ability is needed 
to master subject matter at the high 
school level. Pupils worry about grade 
IX algebra because they were absent 
from school when fractions were being 
taught in grade V or VI. Throughout 
school years repeated absences have 
caused them to miss essential basic un¬ 
derstandings without which satisfactory 
performance now is largely impossible. 
When they returned to school after each 
absence they were probably told by 
sincerely interested parents, “Be good 
now. Listen and catch up as soon as 
you can.” It’s my belief that if a profes¬ 
sional job was being done when the 
child was out of school, he can’t catch 
up by listening and being good. The 
more professional the teaching the more 
difficult it is for absentees to catch up 
after their return. The 300,000 pupils 
who are absent from school each day are 
piling up trouble for themselves. They 
should have remedial teaching the very 
morning they return to school. In most 
classrooms there are so many pupils that 
the regular teacher has little time to 
give the extra help that is so much 
needed. Wherever possible urban and 
graded schools should have vice-prin¬ 
cipals and coaching teachers to give help 
when it is needed, help, which if given 
at the right time, will prevent maladjust¬ 
ment and discouragement. Public edu¬ 
cation is organized on mass education 
lines. It is yet in the experimental stage 


at the secondary school level. We should 
apply correctives where they are eeded. 

55,000 in 1965! 

Wanted—50,000 teachers. The e imate 
is too conservative. If there are 15,000 
teachers not now fully qualifk who 
should be replaced, if immigrat i and 
the increasing birth rate are to i :rease 
the number of classrooms by 40,C ), and 
if the percentage of children at nding 
high school increases by 10 perc t, the 
total increase in teaching staff ill be 
more than 55,000 by 1965, with. any 
extra staff to help the retarded. lappy 
thought this, in the face of the esent 
teacher shortage! 


Yours for the Ask xg 

ATA Publications 

ATA Newsletter No. 1-55 free) 

ATA Salary Bulletin No. 1-55 free) 

ATA Model Local Constitution free) 

ATA Model Sublocal Constitution ree) 

ATA Policy Handbook ree) 

ATA Collective Bargaining Broch e 

free) 

ATA Handbook 1.25) 


Small Fry 

A seven-year-old girl submitt the 
following composition on “Peop ” to 
her teacher. “People are compo d of 
boys and girls, also men and v. men. 
Boys are no good at all until they grow 
up and get married. Men who dor t get 
married are not good either. Bo; are 
an awful bother. They want everything 
they see except soap. My ma is a wo¬ 
man and my pa is a man. A woman is 
a grown up girl with children. I pa 
is such a nice man that sometimes I 
think he must have been a girl vhen 
he was a boy.” 

School Business Affairs. 
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A Leadership Course 

for Principals 


I i effort to assist school principals 
meeting the challenge of their stra¬ 
ta position in our school system, a 
sp i Leadership Course for school 

pr pals will be offered during the 

l: Jniversity of Alberta Summer Ses- 

sk Participation will be by invitation 
a i mi ted to sixty experienced prin- 

c; The Course will be partially 

fi ced by funds made available by 

t Kellogg Foundation through the 

C dian Education Association. 

purpose of the course 

Vhe purpose of the Course is to im- 
P e the quality of leadership at the 
s j1 level and, consequently, to im- 
r e educational opportunities for the 
i > and girls in the classrooms of the 
i vince by 

«, providing Course members with an 

opportunity of gaining further under¬ 
standing of leadership philosophies 
and techniques, including group- 
processes, evaluation, and communi¬ 
cation; 

H stimulating the intercommunication 
of educational ideas and practices 
between various schools and admin¬ 
istrative areas, and thereby contribut¬ 
ing to mutual understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of educational develop¬ 
ments; 

■ making possible group and individual 
analysis of administrative and super¬ 
visory problems of concern to Course 
members; 

■ providing an opportunity for individ¬ 
ual Course members to form plans 
January, 1956 


for later action in the communities 
which they serve. 

Significant characteristics 

In organization the Course will take 
much the same form as the CEA- 
Kellogg Short Course for Superintend¬ 
ents held in recent years in Edmonton. 
It will be characterized by these unique 
features: 

a While the Course is under the official 
direction of the University of Al¬ 
berta, it will not carry any degree 
credit, nor will there be any exam¬ 
inations. 

a The program and activities will be 
based upon the problems, needs, and 
interests of the Course members, 
a The expenses of the Course members 
will be paid by the School Boards 
by whom they are employed, 
a The Course members will live and 
work together in close association for 
the three-week period beginning 
July 9 or 16. 

a A number of highly-trained consult¬ 
ants will be available to serve as 
resource personnel. 

Program 

A member of the staff of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta has 
been named as Director of the Course. 
To the staff will be added six full-time 
consultants, a number of part-time con¬ 
sultants, and several special speakers 
and resource persons. A Policy Com¬ 
mittee has been set up to assist with 
the organization of the Course and to 

15 






provide liaison and publicity. Repres¬ 
ented on this Committee are the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, the Alberta 
Department of Education, and the Fac¬ 
ulty of Education of the University of 
Alberta. 

As soon as Course members are select¬ 
ed they will be circularized to secure 
information concerning specific prob¬ 
lems which they find of particular 
concern to them in their own school 
situations, and upon which they would 
like to focus a portion of their work 
and to obtain help. The program for 
the Course will then be built around 
these expressed interests and concerns. 

Preplanning will be kept as flexible 
as possible, so that Course members 
themselves can play a major part in 
shaping the various activities. It is an¬ 
ticipated, however, that there will like¬ 
ly be four main kinds of activities: 
a Work in problem-area groups. A sub¬ 
stantial portion of each day would 
be given over to work in these small 
groups of about ten persons each, 
led by principals and assisted by con¬ 
sultants. A basic resource for each 
group will lie in the extensive ex¬ 
perience represented by the group 
members themselves. Each group 


would likely present both ; 1 oral 
and a written report to the entire 
Course membership at the onclu- 

sion of the Course. 

B A connected series of lecturer panel 
discussions, and general dis assion 
activities. These activities would 

utilize the services of the iourse 

staff, members of the Faci ty of 
Education, Department of Ed ration 
personnel, and others. 

B Individual study and consu ation. 
Some periods would be set a de to 
permit each individual to ursue 

further one or more of his ov i spe¬ 
cial interests through library study 
and consultation with appr iriate 
personnel. At the conclusion f the 
Course each member would be asked 
to indicate the kind of follow p ac¬ 
tivity planned in his own chool 
situation. 

H Special interest activities plan d by 
a Steering Committee of Course mem¬ 
bers and staff and geared the 
“felt needs” of the Course me bers. 

Within the next six weeks S( acted 
Principals will be contacted b; their 
Superintendents and Boards with gard 
to their participation in this vei im¬ 
portant project in educational i elder¬ 
ship. 


Voters 9 List 

ELECTIONS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

An alphabetical list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Associ 
tion, as registered on January 31, 1956, will appear in the February issu 
of The ATA Magazine. Teachers are asked to check this list carefully to 
see that their names are included, and, if they are not, to notify hea< 
office immediately. 


The voters’ list is published annually so that each teacher may checi 
to make certain that his name is included. Be sure to check the voter: 
list when published for your name. 








to- nust plan— 


Growing Old 


Successfully 


h are more older people alive today than ever before, 
n 51, 11.4 percent of our people were 60 years or more. 


| ntil a few years ago old age was 

J ked upon as something that just 

ap ed, with little or nothing to 

le e about it. Today, because of 

dv es in medical science and new 
va; f thinking about significant things, 
vc exploring the possibility that in- 
te; of approaching old age furtively 
in opting it in a spirit of resignation 
ive , make of it a new and thrilling 
in- f life. 

!■ only people over 40, but people 
n or thirties, are beginning to plan 
io i their years after 60 may be rich, 
e ;ing, and happy. 

> paration is necessary. If we come 
if the crest of life at 60 or 65 with- 
•ui plans, we may find ourselves gazing 
>u pon a future that is deadly dull, 
la ud uninviting. 

After middle age the days slip by more 
in ; more quickly, leaving not enough 
in ic for the work and pleasure we wish 
» crowd into them. Part of the reason 
s mat we are being called upon, by 
vir; e of the knowledge and judgment 
ve have gained through the years, to 
>ive advice and guidance to younger 
Jeople and in new affairs, while at 
the same time we try to do all the things 
ve are accustomed to do and wish to do. 

This, likely, is one of the hardest les¬ 
ions to learn: to pick and choose among 
he many things these later years have 
0 oTer, instead of leaping at life open- 
armed, trying to encompass it all at 
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We gain a new sense of values, and 
are less impatient. Our satisfactions 
weigh more. Our disappointments are not 
as bitter as when we were in our twen¬ 
ties, because we have other disappoint¬ 
ments to measure them against. 

Longevity 

It isn’t many years ago since “longev¬ 
ity” was a new word in common talk. 
A hundred years ago the average life 
expectancy at birth on this continent 
was only 40 years; today in Canada it 
is 66.3 years for men and 70.8 years for 
women. 

Herein lies the great difference be¬ 
tween this and preceding centuries. 
There were always a few who lived to 
old age, but today there are many who 
live 20 or 30 years longer than the 
average of a century ago. What has 
been increased, through hygiene, medi¬ 
cal knowledge, and better living condi¬ 
tions, is not the potential length of life 
of human beings, but their chances of 
survival. 

The results are specially impressive in 
early life, due to the conquest of so 
many infectious diseases by medical 
science, but substantial progress has also 
been made at the ages when men are 
gainfully employed and women are 
bringing up their children. Better than 
two out of every three men who are now 
20 years of age, and more than four out 
of every five women at that age, will 
survive beyond their sixty-fifth birthday. 
The corresponding figure was only about 
one in every two for the men born prior 
to 1860. 



Canadian mortality tables based on 
census statistics have yielded these fig- 


Age 

Birth 

20 

40 

60 


Birth 

20 

40 

60 


Expectation of Life 


Men 
1931 1941 

60.00 62.96 

49.05 49.57 

31.98 31.87 

16.29 16.06 

Women 
1931 1941 

62.10 66.30 

49.76 51.76 

33.02 33.99 

17.15 17.62 


1947 1951 

65.18 66.33 

50.48 50.76 

32.37 32.45 

16.46 16.49 


1947 1951 

69.05 70.83 

53.33 54.41 

35.00 35.63 

18.25 18.64 


It will be seen that, as a general rule, 
women live longer than men. This used 
to be attributed to different working and 
living conditions, but nowadays women 
live much as men do, work alongside 
them, and are exposed to the same 
strains and accidents. 

Kenneth Walker speculates interest¬ 
ingly in his book Commentary on Age 
(published by Jonathan Cape, London): 
“Woman’s psychological, as well as her 
physical, equipment for old age is also 
better than that of a man . . . She is 
a specialist in personal relationships and, 
unlike her husband, is far more inter¬ 
ested in people than in ideas. Fortun¬ 
ately for her, these interests of hers 
do not necessarily disappear when she 
retires from work, and as a result of 
this she is more likely to remain con¬ 
tented.” 


Science and old age 

Medical science does not claim that 
it has found an Elixir of Life. All it 
claims to have done—and it is a great 
deal—is to have reduced the incidence 
of some diseases that tend to shorten 
life. We do not yet know to what extent 
the changes in body machinery which 
accompany advancing age are due to 
the coiistitution of the species, and how 
much they are caused by the incidents 
of living, such as diet, infections, emo¬ 
tional stresses, overwork, laziness, glut¬ 
tony, and so forth. 


We are not even qualified t: state 
with certainty what is the norm; i span 
of human life. The oldest ages n orded 
with some reasonable degree of accur¬ 
acy, 109 and 112 years, may be xtend- 
ed under conditions of existen:; that 
will be discovered by science. Dr. James 
A. Tobey goes so far as to say, i; Ted 
nology Review (published at The Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology) “Most 
scientists believe that natural de. h due 
to old age never occurs. Every .umai 
death must be attributed to an act iental 
cause, such as heart disease, pnei nonia, 
or some other exigency.” 

The effort being made by sc entists 
is directed mainly along two li; as: to 
prevent the house of our years ailing 
around us in premature tragic c lapse, 
and to make the added years hr py to 
live. 

Longevity with vigour and use olness 
is an objective worthy of the bf t and 
most energetic efforts, not only >y or¬ 
ganizations but by individuals. We hould 
stop at once our habit of thinkin “I’m 
past 50; I have to expect ach ; and 
pains”. Neither patient nor doctor hould 
give way to defeatist thought—a least 
not until every avenue for bett ment 
has been tried by both. 

Nothing will contribute more o un¬ 
happy old age than surrender i the 
idea that elderly men and wome have 
had their day, and that all that an be 
done for them is to look after thei . This 
attitude to old age is, says Wa; er in 
Commentary on Age: “medically, ; sycho- 
logically, sociologically, and — what 
should be of still greater import; ice to 
a civilization based on econoir cs - 
economically unsound. It is a coussel of 
despair.” 

So far as health goes, the remedy is 
simple: stop thinking of treatm nt of 
ills as merely applying a temporary patch 
to a worn fabric, and think posit:; ely— 
how to keep the fabric in shape for long 
and comfortable use. 

Everyone, of whatever age, should have 
periodical medical examinations, but 
these are especially needed after middle 
life. People under 40 are likely to put 
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is 'ice on one side with the remark 
at iy will worry about such things 
he ley have to. But what will happen 
i i after 60 is already shaping it- 
lf epeated or untended insults to 
ei bodies: infections, malnutrition, 
be emotional turbulence, poisons, 
co ism, drug addiction, overwork: 
ic roduce unnatural wear and tear. 

f the infirmities of old age are 
ot vitable, if only people will think 
>r l, give medical men a chance to 
ei and treat ailments in their early 
ta and do what the doctors order, 
e and longevity are not inherent 
is but privileges, and as such they 
ar the obligation to make an effort 
a 1 them. 

IV vorry? 

e people worry without any more 
u at ion than that they feel it is 
or ling they should do. It is perfect¬ 
s' mal for a person to ponder the 
h that might have been, to shed 
i quiet tears over unclaimed op- 
oi lities, to sort fondly through a box 
»f ivenirs, but then he should turn 
u iy and briskly to the future. The 
n dangerous phrase in post middle- 
gs anguage is “What’s the use?” It is 
at sat importance to take thought for 
h morrow, while not fretting and 
us ing ourselves uselessly. 

whatever age we may be, life con- 
iis in progress, and we defraud our- 
seK es and cause disharmony if we cling 
(bsiinately to one phase of it. Some 
5 1 eat musicians were guilty of working 
up to colossal climaxes and then blasting 
away at the same chord over and over 
igain, ruining the moment by being re- 
uetant to leave it. 

One who has early formed good habits 
>f living, picked up the important tech¬ 
ies of adjustment, and acquired a 
good philosophy, will go on, despite 
birthdays, to adventure and develop. A 
man of 65 may be as vital as the average 
man of 40, and may show no sign of 
old age except an accumulation of wis- 
lom. 

This does not mean that everyone can 


count on being a Jean Borotra, playing 
competitive tennis at Wimbledon in his 
fifty-eighth year, or a John W. Davis, 
arguing a great constitutional case before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the threshold of his eightieth year. 
It does mean that everyone who takes 
care to preserve health and spirit 
through youth and middle age can count 
on being fit to enjoy success in his own 
line of activity right up to the end, 
barring accidents. 

Increasing age is something about 
which to be sensible. It is a great boon 
to have the proper spirit of one’s age, 
to abandon attempts to appear younger 
than one is, to take on significant re¬ 
sponsibilities instead of juvenile ones; 
to give up the pretense of cleverness, 
rectitude, and infallibility, and to be¬ 
come willing to be accepted or rejected 
for what one is. 

Many business men in their sixties 
and seventies will tell of the relief it 
is to be passed over by committees and 
forgotten by campaigning organizations 
and neglected by speakers committees: 
events that would have been heartbreak¬ 
ing 30 years before. Far from feeling 
neglected, they are exhilarated by their 
freedom to be interested in new facets 
of life that appeal to their new maturity. 

No cause for pessimism 

With more older people alive today 
than at any other time in the world’s 
history, everyone has reason to think 
about this new situation. There is, how¬ 
ever, little cause to take a pessimistic 
attitude. Dr. Lawrence E. Ranta, medical 
director of the Vancouver General Hos¬ 
pital, said in Canadian Welfare that 
there is no proof that persons over 65 
present the community with a social or 
medical problem disproportionate to the 
assets that the communtiy has gained 
by becoming healthier. 

Economically, there is a temporary 
burden laid upon the shoulders of young¬ 
er people, but this will decrease as we 
improve the health of elderly people 
and find ways of enabling them to carry 
their proportionate share of production 
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and economic usefulness. An editorial 
in Maclean’s at the end of May remarked: 
“We could bring to bear on their prob¬ 
lems the same human genius, the same 
dogged perseverance, the same patience 
and devotion, the same fine sense of ad¬ 
venture and discovery that gave the 
world a vaccine for polio. We could 
probably do this without spending a 
single extra dollar and in the long run 
we might even save some dollars.” 

How big a problem? 

The most important external factor 
determining the high proportion of aged 
persons in our population today was the 
heavy surge of immigration prior to 1931. 
Between 1901 and 1931, more than 4% 
million people entered Canada, most of 
whom were between 20 and 40 years of 
age. 

There have been remarkable advances 
during the past generation or two in 
medical service, sanitation, curative and 
preventive medicine, with their conse¬ 
quent reduction in death rates. It has 
been said that 30 percent of the persons 
who reach 65 owe their survival to ad¬ 
vances in public health and medicine 
made since they were born. 

Tradition looks upon 35 as the middle 
age. In 1921, 67 percent of Canada’s 
people were under 35, and 33 percent 
were 35 and over. By 1951 there were 61 
percent under 35 and 39 percent 35 and 
Over. Still more striking are the com¬ 
parative figures for persons of older age. 
In 1921 the proportion of our population 
60 and over was 7.5 percent; in 1951 
it was 11.4 percent. In 1921 only 4.8 
percent were over 64; in 1951 the figure 
was 7.8 percent. 

A publication of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in October tells us that 
Canada’s death rate dropped to the low¬ 
est point on record in 1954, the eleventh 
consecutive annual decrease, a decline 
of almost 20 percent in a little over a 
decade. 

The ages at which death occurred pro¬ 
vide interesting reading. A little over 11 
percent of all deaths were of infants 
under one year of age; 9 percent of per¬ 


sons between one and 40 years of age; 

16 percent between 40 and 60; 44 pet. 
cent between 60 and 80; and 20 percent 
over 80 years of age. It is estii -ited in 
Canadian Welfare that wher as the 
population of men and women ged fi 
and over in 1951 was 1,086,000 it wl 
be 1,610,000 by 1971. The Labou Tazetli 
estimates the 1971 figure 20,000 higher. 

Youth and age 

Each phase of life has its owi signifi¬ 
cance and each is invested witi its ap 
propriate responsibilities and at vities. 

V. Sackville-West wrote in All ’assioi 
Spent: “Youth had no beauty ke the 
beauty of an old face; the face t youth 
was an unwritten page”. But yc th has 
urges and energies that are on mem¬ 
ories to the aged. Part of our c ficulty 
is that we are trying to force b h into 
a common mould. The Financ l Post 
printed a cartoon in which a uthful 
college graduate and an elder mai 
are looking at a sign in an emp yment 
office: “Men wanted. Must be yo ig and 
experienced”. 

To every part of life has been ; signed 
its own peculiar appropriate qua v, and 
our effort must be directed tow rd ex¬ 
tracting the best of all. We n d not 
dwell on the sombre side of a e, but 
only to acknowledge at each pe ad the 
virtues and disabilities of the other, 
Lord Beaverbrook said, at 75 y ars of 
age, without relinquishing an )ta of 
his prestige and leadership: Hence¬ 
forward I do not intend to pu grave 
issues to the test. Younger me must 
carry the lance and wear the breast¬ 
plate.” 

There are courtesies as well a; duties 
due by people of one age to those of 
another age. While young people owe 
respect and help to their parei s, the 
parents should set the children free at 
an appropriate age, establishing their 
relations on the basis of mutual consid¬ 
eration. 

Youths should know that older people 
have a reserve of wisdom and quiet in¬ 
ner strength learned by long practice 
in adaptation, and that this can he 
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lilt pon as a significant antidote to 
e :sses and strains induced by the 
ar he vanities, the greeds, and the 
n e encountered by young people. 
E dvice should not be forced upon 
our oeople: it was William Congreve 
he rote in one of his comedies a 
iup of centuries ago: “Old men give 
oo rice only when they are no long- 
to give bad examples”. Indeed, 
sc older people will refrain from 
ill stories about the olden days as 
n s of improving younger people. 

1 rule is to volunteer stories of 
le t only to children under eight 
id persons of one’s own age. 

C he other hand, young people need 
i reciate and esteem the fact that 
Id people have aged successfully 
'li they have discovered or created 
or mselves effective roles in society, 
n 1 a, says Lin Yutang in The Impor- 
3ii }f Living, the first question a per- 
oi ks the other on an official call, 
ft isking about his name, is “What 
s ir glorious age?” If the person 
ep- i apologetically that he is 23 or 
8 'e other party generally comforts 
in y saying that he has still a glorious 
ui , and that one day he may become 
•Id .ut if the person replies that he 
s ^ or 38, the other party immediately 
X: - itns with deep respect, “Good 
uc;h” Enthusiasm grows in proportion 
is man is able to report a higher and 
a u her age, and if he is over 50 the 
nquirer drops his voice in respect. 

Meaningful old age 

living a few years longer is not so 
mportant as living the years meaning¬ 
ly- Many people—and not least of all 
>usiness and professional men—declare 
hat the years after 65 are the most in¬ 
teresting and gratifying part of their 
ives. 

A philosopher compares life to a piece 
of embroidery, of which, during the first 
half of his life, a man gets a sight of 
the right side, and during the second 
half, of the wrong side. The wrong side 
is not so pretty as the right, but it is 
nore instructive: it shows the way in 


which the threads have been worked 
together. 

Only when we look back at the long 
course of our life and its general result 
can we see the why and wherefore of 
it all. A thousand things become clear 
which were formerly obscure, and we 
gain a satisfying feeling of difficulties 
overcome. 

With advancing age we receive unex¬ 
pected rewards and compensations. We 
escape slavery to convention; we de¬ 
tect the superficial things and pay at¬ 
tention to the significant; we enjoy be¬ 
ing patient; we have outgrown our 
keenest acrimonies; we are free of un¬ 
easy craving; we are no longer pompous 
and self-regarding; we have a feeling 
of immense relief from the number of 
dangers we have escaped; we have ad¬ 
vanced from what was promised to what 
is fulfilled. 

This is not to say that we must rest 
on our oars. A survey reported this 
year in Industry reveals that 64 percent 
of the world’s great achievements have 
been accomplished by men who have 
passed their sixtieth birthday. Between 
60 and 70 years of age, 35 percent of 
the world’s great achievements were ac¬ 
complished; 23 percent between 70 and 
80, and 8 percent after 80. 

Sir William Van Horne, builder of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, said no man 
comes to the subconscious coordination 
of details necessary to control a vast 
system until he is 60. And if we for¬ 
sake the mundane things of business to 
seek a lesson in knight errantry, we find 
that, when the first lances of all Chris¬ 
tendom were Chandos of England and Du 
Gueselin of France, John Chandos was 
over 70 and blind in one eye. Retiring 
and soft-spoken he was, but when the 
earth stirred to a slow thunder of armies 
the most dreaded device on a shield 
was still the red pile of Chandos. 

Not a rocking chair 

The paradise we seek for old age is 
not a rocking chair in which to sit and 
twiddle our thumbs, but a place where 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Research challenges shibboleths about— 

Principals as Leaders 

KIMBALL WILES and HULDA GROSS GROBMAN 


T HE University of Florida leadership 
study has developed a check list—a 
list of 55 key situations faced by all 
school principals—that can be used to 
describe a principal’s leadership pattern. 
The data obtained in developing the in¬ 
struments challenge some common shib¬ 
boleths about the relation of personality 
tests and behaviour and about effective¬ 
ness of male versus female principals. 

In the last 30 years, industry and the 
armed forces have carried on numerous 
experiments to determine what kind of 
leadership is best and who will make a 
good leader. 

An important conclusion based on 
these studies is that leadership and head¬ 
ship do not always go together. Just be¬ 
cause the individual occupies an official 
headship position, such as shop super¬ 
visor or army officer (or principal), does 
not mean that he is, in fact, the group 
leader and can carry the group with him 
in achieving the real ends of the organ¬ 
ization. Where headship and leadership 
are divided, group aims may differ sig¬ 
nificantly from the head’s aims and the 
organization’s aims. Unless there is 
interaction between the head and the 
group, the head is not actually its leader. 
The armed forces are particularly con¬ 
cerned with the dichotomy between 
headship and leadership. Their experi¬ 
ence indicates that specific orders given 
by a superior will be obeyed, but unless 
headship and leadership are combined in 
the same person, fighting efficiency of 
the group is impaired—that is, group pro¬ 
ductivity is below the desired level. If 
this same principle is carried over to the 
school situation, we may find that the 


principal is obeyed in terms of specific 
orders or programs because of 1 status 
weapons (salary raises, contrac renew 
als, rank increases), but the schc i lean¬ 
ing situation for children has n neees 
sarily been improved. 

Other leadership studies hav found 
highest productivity in democr; c lead 
ership situations; also they find ess de¬ 
cline in productivity in auth itarian 
situations than in laissez-faire < es. Be¬ 
cause of these favourable exp fences 
with democratic types of leader ip and 
because democratic leadership i; inique- 
ly suited to a democratic socit , it is 
generally accepted by school au orities 
that a democratic pattern o super¬ 
vision is proper and efficient ii public 
school situations. 

How principals' patterns of 
leadership were identified 

The Florida study was conduct, to de¬ 
termine if these observations abc t effec¬ 
tiveness of democratic leaders ip are 
valid in education. It was based on the 
premise that the best way to find ut how 
principals act is to describe the r daily 
on-the-job activities, rather thai to ac¬ 
cept either the principals’ own generaliz¬ 
ations on how they act or their person¬ 
ality test results. 

There are significant situations that 
occur in every principal’s job. Fifty-five 
such critical situations were identified 
by principals. Each situation can be met 
in many different ways—principals were 
found to use as many as fifteen different 
methods of handling a single situation. A' 
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inc may not always use the same 
chi 3 for meeting a given situation, 
it h enerally has two or three meth- 
s t’ he uses more or less exclusively. 
Ty I key situations utilized to col- 
ct mation concerning a principal’s 

ha r include— 

Ho > you get teachers to participate 

P 0 

W do you bring pupils into plan- 
lg h you? 

W is your procedure in dealing 

ith outes that pupils bring to your 

W do you do when a teacher sends 
st> t to you because of his misbe- 

W do you do when you learn of a 
sac s class getting out of hand? 

V. do you do in forming the agenda 

r ,!ty meetings? 

H io you determine who will be on 

f. y committee? 

Hi: do you arrive at your rules and 

gi ons concerning students? 

V do you do when a group of facul- 

' r. bers questions your ideas or judg- 

en at a faculty meeting? 

■ do you use the community in 

>r.i g school policies? 

1 do you do to make the custodian 
ai i the school program? 

E / do you find out what your teach- 
fs e teaching? 

tv a it do you do when you observe a 

las oom? 

H v do you deal with the teacher 
hose way of work you feel is harmful 
a the community? 

In Ll| e check list, from 10 to 15 possible 
oui ses of action are listed for each key 
tuation. These include all possible 
iourses of action listed by 200 principals 
hroughout the country. In using the 
heek list, the principal examines the 
possible courses of action and indicates 
lose he uses most. 

What patterns of leadership 
vere found? 

An attempt was made to find a variety 
•f patterns of behaviour in the responses 
'f 80 principals, but none could be dis¬ 


covered, and it was necessary to resort 
to the autocratic, democratic, and laissez- 
faire stereotypes that are assumed to 
exist. A jury of staff members who work 
in the leadership courses at the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida defined these three 
patterns and classified each possible re¬ 
sponse on the check list. 

Democratic leadership was assumed to 
be 

—action involving the group in decision¬ 
making with respect to policy and pro¬ 
gram; 

—implementation in line with demo¬ 
cratically determined policy; 

—action promoting group or individual 
creativity and productivity; 

—behaviour or attitude respecting the 
dignity of individuals or groups; 

—the principal’s seeking to become an 
accepted member of the group; 

—the principal’s seeking to keep chan¬ 
nels of communication open. 
Authoritarian behaviour was defined 
as the opposite of the democratic be¬ 
haviour characteristics. It tended to 
centre decision - making in the status 
leader or his inner circle. It obtains ob¬ 
jectives by pressures that jeopardize a 
person’s security. 

Laissez-faire behaviour was character¬ 
ized as failure to take action, shirking 
responsibility, ‘passing the buck’. 

Some responses were not actually 
classifiable under these three headings 
and so were not usable in classifying the 
principal’s actions. 

What conclusions concerning 
principal leadership were reached? 

A close relationship exists between the 
actions classified as democratic and those 
considered best practice. Ten educators, 
who are students of theory and research 
and who have been successful school 
principals, rated ‘best practice’ on an 
empirical basis in each of 50 key situa¬ 
tions. Their choices of best practices 
correlate highly with democratic prac¬ 
tices identified by the jury. 

In the use of the check list it is found 
that even though principals examine 
their everyday actions in a critical 
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Possible Reactions in Key Situations 

How do you get teachers to participate in P.T.A.? 

Type f 
Actio 


( ) Require attendance at meetings A 

( ) Request that 50 percent attend each meeting A 

( ) Allow teachers to decide for themselves L 

( ) Don’t have one N 

( ) Have parents exert pressures on teachers A 

( ) Request help and suggestions and involve them 

in programs D 

( ) Inform new teachers they are expected to attend; 

eventually most all teachers accept attendance 
as part of job N 

( ) Stress P.T.A. participation in bulletins and faculty 

meetings D 

What do you do if pupils make a decision that you believe 
detrimental to the best interests of those concerned? 

( ) Let mistake take place; they learn from the ex¬ 
perience L 

( ) Try out on an experimental basis; then evaluate D 

( ) Explain unsoundness of decision and seek com¬ 
promise D 

( ) Explain unsoundness; table the decision for later 

appraisal A 

( ) Explain unsoundness; request change or I veto A 

( ) No explanation necessary; request change or I 

veto A 

( ) Send for parents or teachers to obtain their 

opinions prior to making decision D 

( ) Bring superintendent into the problem D 


* A, Authoritarian; D. Democratic; 
L, Laissez-Faire; N, Non-classifiable. 


fashion, they are not able to be complete¬ 
ly objective in describing their own pat¬ 
tern of behaviour. In judging self¬ 
behaviour, principals, as other people, 
are subject to a halo effect. They fail to 
recognize the difference between what 
they know is good behaviour and their 
actual behaviour, when the latter de¬ 
viates from the former. In this study, 
teachers were found to be more accurate 
in describing what principals do than the 
principals themselves are. 
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One of the findings contradict- much j 
of the writing about leadership. It has 
been assumed by many that a person 
who is basically democratic in person¬ 
ality will show such traits in his work; 
that a person who has an authoritarian 
personality will become an authoritarian 
leader. Personality tests have been wide¬ 
ly used in personnel work in the belief 
that an individual’s general traits will 
carry over with him into any job he is 
assigned to do. As far as the University 
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FI da study could determine this 
no valid assumption. What prinei- 
,|c in a given situation, how they 
; tu behave on the job, shows no 
>rr on with the various personality 
ctc on the GAMIN Scale and the F 
cai hieh measure traits presumably 
irtl t to authoritarian or democratic 
eh: jr. A man may be classified by a 

ers ity test as having democratic 
ait; >d may think of himself as demo¬ 
at! y oriented and activated. But 
lie; is daily routine jobs are ex- 
nir he may turn out to be nondemo¬ 
at; a operational situations. Or he 
ay al with some situations demo¬ 
at 1 .y and others undemocratically. 

Pr pals do not operate in a consis- 
nl tern with parents, pupils, and 
acl 3. No relationship was discovered 
>tv n the way principals work with 
irt and community members and the 
oc res followed in working with 
ip; and teachers. However, there is 
ni‘ insistency between a principal’s 
eh: >ur with students and with indiv- 
ua achers and faculty groups. 

M= will be disconcerted to learn that, 
sample, women rank significantly 
lea of men as democratic principals, 
en , s the competition is greater for 
on a and the selection better. Perhaps 
on i have obtained more academic 
ai ng in administrative procedures, 
er ps, too, many men principals are 
n r coaches who have been highly 
re. tve in handling athletic teams (63 
ere; nt of Florida high school principals 
e former coaches). Whatever the 





reason, women operate more democratic¬ 
ally in the group studied. 

This check list approach to principal 
behaviour is just one step in exploring 
the hypothesis that the way an official 
leader of a school works influences to a 
major degree human relationships, pupil 
achievements, program development, 
school-community relationships, and 
teacher activities within a school. 


Those who are parents will understand why a teacher described teen¬ 
age as ‘addle-essence’. 


And then there was the private tutor who left her position because 
the child was backward and the father forward. 


There are those who make things happen or those who watch things 
happen and then there are those who don’t know what happened. 
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Business executives are told— 


Your Job Doe $ri 


P RISONED by sometimes overwhelming 
responsibilities — often blinded by 
the insistent urge to succeed — many 
Canadian executives daily labour under 
nerve-gnashing mental pressures. 

These potential victims of career-crip¬ 
pling mental and physical disorders— 
grouped under the general diagnosis “ex¬ 
ecutive crack-up”—represent a growing 
problem to the country’s business com¬ 
munity. 

Out of the 13,000 Canadians who will 
this year be admitted to Canada’s 77 
mental hospitals, a conservatively esti¬ 
mated 50 percent will be men training 
for, or in key jobs. 

But the mental breakdown problem is 
infinitely more serious than these statis¬ 
tics indicate. For every new asylum pa¬ 
tient, other thousands work on, with 
ability impaired by less severe emotional 
upsets. 

These fringe victims of executive 
crack-up can and must be helped if they 
are to develop to the maximum levels of 
usefulness to their firms and to them¬ 
selves. 

Psychiatrists who have studied the 
mounting toll, insist that most of this 
tragic waste of talented manpower is 
needless. They say that relaxation — if 
intelligently planned—can avoid much of 
the misery. They claim that the exec¬ 
utive who has discovered the joys of 
such relaxation has also found the ideal 
whetstone to sharpen his professional 
thinking. 

While businessmen are subject to the 
same mental illnesses as everyone else, 
they are especially prone to anxiety 
states or depressions. These come as a 
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reaction to the accumulation f day- 
to-day difficulties, the pressure of un¬ 
solved problems, or because of oelings 
of inadequacy or insecurity. An iety is 
fostered by indecision and ere :es in 
decision. 

Depression is most likely w; n the 
businessman runs out of the en gy he 
needs to cope with a threatenin situa¬ 
tion or when he feels defeated, .n im¬ 
pending depression state is often lerald- 
ed by excitement, over-activity, ad ex¬ 
pansiveness, developed as cc- pensa- 
tions seeking to remove a real r im¬ 
agined obstacle. 

The most frequent cause of e cutive 
crack-up is business tension cc ibined 
with long-standing personal problem! 
that haven’t been worked off irough 
off-the-job relaxations. Most executives 
simply do not take enough time o play 
and have fun. They often pay for he ne¬ 
glect in emotional crack-ups and rysical 
illnesses which prevent them frorr reach¬ 
ing full business stature. 

“Hard work is wonderful”, s ? doc¬ 
tors, “if it is channeled prope y. It’s 
good for you, in every respect, providing 
it is accompanied or followed by proper 
amounts of play, amusement, : ud re¬ 
laxation.” 

Key to success at an executive level 
lies in a mixture of effort, concentration, 
talent, and attitude. By Horatio Alger 
standards, the first three factors should 
be the most important. But, say ti e med¬ 
ical experts, Horatio Alger myths ignore 
the fact that everyone has an emotional 
breaking point and that safety valves 
are necessary to avoid reaching that 
critical mental state. 
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a e to Drive You Nuts! 

yc ske time to play 


30 D GORDON and JON KIERAN 


Horatio Alger story has probably 
Ion ; much or more harm than polio 
nd erculosis combined”, claims To¬ 
on, sychiatrist Dr. George Watts, “be¬ 
au: t drives many bright young men 
inc nen toward mental disturbances 
:au by overwork and lack of play.” 

V s, staff neurologist and psychia- 
ris; Toronto’s East General Hospital, 
ec .y concluded a long-term study of 
en ,s affecting Canadian business ex- 
!cu s. He has found that many busi¬ 
es eaders live too intensely and too 
ap v for their own health and occupa- 
ioii i happiness. 

" hole generations have grown up 
ab : ring under the misconception that 
ony hours, integrity, and after work 
tuby will pave the way to executive 
uccuss. It’s one way of doing it—but 
t’s the hardest and certainly not the 
urest way”, says the doctor. 

Hard work not enough 

“Hard work alone or combined with 
hiving ambition and talent isn’t formula 
snough for success. Hard 'play is equally 
mportant and the harder you work the 
larder you must play to fit yourself. 
Ml work and no play not only makes 
ack a dull boy — but it makes him 
ight with his wife, argue with his 
>oss, tend to hasty decisions, and gen¬ 


erally take life so seriously that his ex¬ 
ecutive ability is hampered.” 

Psychiatrists agree that the most ef¬ 
fective means of combating business- 
inspired mental illnesses is to teach and 
encourage employees to relax. By every 
medical standard, play is a therapy, 
something of a spontaneous preventive 
medicine treatment that refreshes the 
mind and body after enjoyable work 
or rehabilitates thinking after unplea¬ 
sant chores. 

Doctors concerned with mental health 
say that, without proper allowance for 
fun and play, the executive is easy prey 
to the major tension-caused distresses, 
whether they arise on the job, at home, 
or both. 

Fun is the all-important safety valve 
which releases the pent-up tensions that 
can nullify even the hardest work ef¬ 
forts. 

From a physician’s point of view three 
types of safety valves are available: 
hobbies, recreation, and entertainment. 
Each is important, depending upon the 
relaxation needs of individual executives. 

Hobbies are best described as non¬ 
business activities in which one takes 
an extravagant interest. 

Recreation is the art of playing or 
doing something for fun. 

Entertainment’s function is essential¬ 
ly one of passive amusement. 

Most important of these, claim the ex¬ 
perts, is fun, followed by hobbies. They 
quote famous Canadian healer Sir Wil¬ 
liam Osier who said, “Every man should 
have a hobby—and he should ride it 
hard”. 

The problem facing doctors now is to 
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evaluate the benefits of recreation and 
to set minimum standards of play so 
they can advise executives on the speci¬ 
fic methods of facing their work with 
the refreshed attitudes. 

You may borrow energy from your 
personal bank, says Dr. Watts, but it 
must be replaced. If it is necessary to 
work some overtime, take some working 
time off the next week. If it is impossible 
to take a weekend away from home one 
month, make it a four-day trip the next 
month. 

There are two other important factors 
that should be remembered at work- 
play scheduling time: day-to-day meth¬ 
ods of relaxing, and mental health in 
the home. 

Fitness comes from doing 

The relationship between physical fit¬ 
ness and satisfactory executive effective¬ 
ness has not been established with any 
complete degree of accuracy, yet there 
is strong reason to believe that fitness 
can have some part in the develop¬ 
ment of incentives toward hard work. 
And fitness comes from doing, not watch¬ 
ing, hearing, or sitting. 

One suggestion of the psychiatrists is 
that harassed businessmen install a dart 
board in their office. An occasional game 
will help take an executive’s mind away 
from business for a few key minutes 
periodically throughout a busy day—it 
will refresh him emotionally for the 
tasks at hand. 

Another suggestion: walk casually for 
a few minutes, at lunch time, or leave 
your office for a stroll around the block. 

“And don’t forget your wife”, cautions 
Dr. Watts. He sees as many wives of 
executives as breadwinners. It is well 
known that emotional distress at home 
is very easily transplanted to the office. 
Wives also need hobbies and time away 
from their responsibilities and they need 
to play quite as much as any executive. 

Many businessmen must relearn how 
to have fun. “My patients look startled”, 
the doctor says, “if I tell them to sell 
their television set and buy a piano. They 
look at me with wonder and disbelief— 
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because they had sold the piar to buy 
the TV.” 

The object of the from-T' ;o-pian« 
switch is an attempt to introdi : group 
fun into households too depe lent 01 
passive amusements. The docto >elieves 
that family or party singing ar rnd the 
living room piano is one of ae best 
non-exercise recreations. 

It is essential that interest, >n, and 
amusement—if they are to fit helpful 
therapeutic pattern—be acquii pleas 
antly. The values of golf and te nis, for 
example, can very easily be lo by the 
player working hard to beat an oponent 
or a statistical standard. 

Some hobbies have high th apeutic 
value. Properly used they d elop a 
sense of achievement and some such as 
gardening and birdwatching, ; o pro¬ 
vide the means for fresh air xercise. 
Psychiatrists say memorizing poetry 
while walking to work is an ide hobby- 
recreation. 

Movies are not therapeutic 

Amusement also has its plac , While! 
there is a little therapeutic ben fit from 
watching movies, television, b Uet, or 
baseball, they do provide some c gree of 
relaxation. 

Real therapeutic fun, howev , is ac¬ 
tive fun-play. Ten-year-olds play ag and 
have a whale of a time. The; find it 
fun to chase and be chased, ye no one 
wins and no one ever really lose That’s 
the type of games adults shoe t have, 
say the experts. 

Among ideal adult games, square 
dancing, splash parties, picnics, :i iking— 
anything, in fact, that keeps people mov¬ 
ing and laughing. Among the most rec¬ 
ommended hobbies and recreations: 
gardening, amateur dramatics, outdoor, 
camping, square dancing, group singing, 
swimming, badminton, tennis arid golf, 
and creative pastimes requiring manual 
skills. 

There are many other areas of play 
Each executive must select the one that 
suits him best. The important factor is 
whether it’s fun for him. If it is, then 
it can help him relax enough off the 
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b e can reach his full potential in 
te o oe. In other words, proper play 
n money in a businessman’s 


kdown comes 

W a businessman does suffer a 
len breakdown, facilities exist to try 
nd ip him readjust. 

M persons suffering from mental 
nt are confined to mental or psychia- 
c pitals to facilitate intensive treat- 
leru apart from day-to-day disturbances 
d o maximize benefit of the scant 
P, of Canadian psychiatrists. 

Oj. n the family of the mentally dis¬ 
used patient hasn’t the time or ex- 
lefience needed to help him. With the 
iotentially violent mental case there is 
be possibility of harm to family. If, as 
omuimes happens, the root of the 
motional upset lies in family relations, 
he most important thing is a complete 
withdrawal during readjustment. Canada 
ow has 60,565 mental hospital beds in 
7 institutions and eight training schools, 
'here are also 80 psychiatric outpatient 
epartments attached to regular hospi- 
als and 101 private mental health clinics, 
eatment varies with the disturbance. 
>ne psychiatrist, Dr. B. H. McNeel, direc- 
or of community health for the Province 
f Ontario, describes the procedure this 
way. 

For people who are able to use it, 
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psychotherapy is the best form of treat¬ 
ment. This consists of a prolonged pro¬ 
cess of free discussion in which the 
patient is assisted to discover the causes 
of his tension and distress, to reorient 
himself to the situation, to clarify and 
modify his goals, to learn something of 
the technique of achieving them—in eith¬ 
er words, to discover himself: assets, 
liabilities, and potentialities. 

“As a means of restoration after i an 
acute breakdown, or as a means of mini¬ 
mizing tension temporarily while per¬ 
sonality resources are mobilized, use 1 is 
made of physical treatments such as 
electroshock or a variety of medications, 
including the new “tranquilizing” drugs. 

Importance of self-understanding 

“The ideal is to have the patient under¬ 
stand himself and his troubles as com¬ 
pletely as possible. This goal has to be 
modified to suit the practical situation 
and the patient’s own ability to use such 
insight constructively.” 

Duration of treatment can range from 
a few weeks to years. Of the total ad¬ 
mitted each year about three percent 
remain in hospital as chronic cases, 
the rest are eventually discharged as 
sufficiently cured to be able to cope 
with society again. 

About 40 percent of those discharged 
are later readmitted for further treat¬ 
ment, some because of a lenient policy 
of release seeking to give all possible 
chance of returning to a community, 
others because of exposure to the same 
stresses that occasioned the first break¬ 
down. 

Psychiatrists do not all agree on what 
conditions most frequently cause execu¬ 
tive crack-up. While their order of im¬ 
portance differs in listing these causes, 
most summaries contain the following. 

1. Working in an office where there is 
heavy emphasis on material things, 
power, or social status at the expense 
of an employee’s feeling of belong¬ 
ing. 

2. The feeling of guilt or of alienation 
following a success achieved at the 
expense of a fellow worker. 
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3. An unsatisfying job. Psychiatrists 
stress that “satisfaction entirely de¬ 
pendent on status and salary is not 
sufficient for good adjustment to a 
job”. The employee should feel he 
is doing something worthwhile. 

4. Responsibility without authority to 
carry it out. 

5. Divided allegiance, for example, 
where an employee finds his loyalties 
to his company and to his immediate 
superior don’t agree. 

6. A rigid office manager, or office sys¬ 
tem, unable to deal with changing 
situations or unable to deal with per¬ 
sonnel in a flexible way, taking dif¬ 
ferent individual personalities and 
needs into consideration. 

7. Pressure from wife or family to “keep 
up with the Joneses”. This need not 
be actual pressure—it may be what 
the breadwinner thinks his family 
expects of him. 


8. Unsatisfactory home life v, ere fl 
businessman’s family status s base 
on what he can provide inst id of* 
genuine affection. 

9. Insufficient rest and relaxat m. 

A typical case history 

Each executive crack-up i an in 
dividual case. Its cure depen; on itj 
cause. While generalities are iard li 
apply, the breakdowns do foil; a gen¬ 
eral pattern. 

Here is a brief description of typical 
case history from a psychiatri ;’s files. 
Names used are fictitious. 

Donald Roberts was known i the of¬ 
fice as a hard-working, success! I execu¬ 
tive. About eight months ago 1 started 
to complain of constantly feel: g tired. 

He was often late coming ho le from 
the office. He worried about i t being 
able to concentrate on his v rk and 
complained his office load was t t heavy. 
Friends noted that he talked co inuous- 
ly about his worries and the f ding of 
hopelessness he felt. 

At home he was listless, pro scupied, 
slept poorly, and didn’t eat as luchas 
he used to. Mrs. Roberts foun he was 
getting more tense and irritable Iichael, 
one of his four brothers, ad ed her 
to treat Donald more “roughly because 
he was “acting up and should nap out 
of it”. It didn’t do any good. 

The Robertses tried a vaca on, but 
that didn’t help either. The irrii ole hus¬ 
band wasn’t interested in anyl mg and 
said he felt miserable the who trip. 

Back at work it was worse t: m ever. 
Roberts felt others in the ofi ee were 
doing a better job than he was and often 
said “all of them talk about ie, they 
laugh at me”. He was certain that he 
had become a failure. 

He began to stop in for a drink on the 
way home, because he felt so ured anil 
tense. It made him blame himself all 
the more. 

Then one night he woke up from a 
troubled sleep, frightened and sweating. 
He felt all his hopes were shattered. It 
would be better for his family if i> e 
were dead. Mrs. Roberts persuaded him 
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see ; family doctor, who referred 
i to psychiatric hospital for treat- 

it. 

her : psychiatrist visited him each 
- tc ther a detailed knowledge of 
jer life. To assist him to relax 

i g needed physical rest, he was 
en table sedation for a few days, 

he ychiatrist talked regularly with 

>er pointing out where his anxieties 

'in 1 (in this case an outgrowth 

hi ather’s domination, the keen 

ip: on of his brothers, and prob- 

ly e constitutional tendency to- 

rd ‘depressive response” coming 

im mother’s family). He worked 

t v him the conflicts and stresses 

riv rom his inability to adjust to 

ice esses. 

Thi psychotherapy combined with 

ler atments helped. Roberts began 

fe heerful again. He was better 

le understand and dismiss many 

hi nxieties when he found out 

at ; causing them. 

Doe 5 who treated him in hospital 

te r Dental Health 

Th is no reason for the enormous 

te dental disorders. 

Scic ee has the know-how to convert a 
inta feeble nation to one that is 

nti: fit, if given the cooperation of 

e people. 

Thi wholesale change must start with 
le nowest generation. It means looking 
ter the first teeth of children, keeping 
em . lean and healthy. 

It means adjusting the fluoride content 
the public drinking water and apply- 
ig a two percent solution of sodium 
uoride to the teeth of children in rural 
■eas at strategic periods in their lives. 
The right foods are important in avoid- 
i dental crippling. As a general rule, 
ods which are good for general health 
e also good for dental health. 

Children must cut down on sweets, in- 
uding sugar, syrups, candy, sweet 


Canadian Dental Association 
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found that an accumulation of conflicts 
and uncertainties interacting with his 
personality traits was triggered to the 
point of breakdown by the stresses he 
met at his office. 

The depressive state he fell into was 
ended by a process of making him aware 
about the source of his troubles and 
providing him with a pattern of living 
geared to the balanced kind of living 
necessary for mental health. 

He was taught and encouraged to ex¬ 
press himself not only to the doctor 
but to his wife, so that tensions built 
up during his office and home life had 
an outlet. He was trained by occupation¬ 
al therapists in a hobby (carpentry for 
him) which provided a refreshing change 
from the routine of business. 

He was discharged as cured in eight 
weeks and now is his old cheerful, 
capable self and has remained a valued 
member of his company’s executive staff. 




drinks, and jams. This is especially neces¬ 
sary if children already have shown a 
tendency to tooth decay. 

The toothbrush should be used after 
every meal, and every snack, if possible. 
The old rule of brushing the teeth the 
first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night—a practice still followed 
by most Americans—has been outdated. 

The dentist should be visited every six 
months, or more frequently if he deems 
it advisable in your case. The principal 
reason for the regular visits is to nip 
dental troubles in the bud. If you wait 
until you have a toothache, your tooth 
is already in a bad way. It is less painful 
and less expensive to detect and repair 
tooth decay in its earliest stages. 

Children should start visiting the den¬ 
tist no later than the age of three. The 
period of school life witnesses eruption 
of 28 of 32 permanent teeth and their 
ultimate fate is to a large extent deter¬ 
mined during this period. 
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president’s 

Column 



The thirty-ninth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
will take place in Calgary the first week 
of April. I wonder actually how many 
teachers give much thought to this 
yearly gathering and, if they do, how 
much importance they place upon it. 
How many actually know what the AGM 
is for and what it accomplishes? 

Possibly you are familiar with the 
fact that each local sends a certain 
number of delegates, depending upon 
its numerical strength, to the conven¬ 
tion. Some delegates come armed with 
the opinions of their locals concerning 
the resolutions and business to be dis¬ 
cussed; others come with a free hand 
having no set opinions. 

The AGM is the policy-making body 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
Through resolutions presented by vari¬ 
ous locals and the central executive and 


approved by the delegates at tl annual 
meeting, the policy of our a ociaiii 
is formed. This policy is add 1 to« 
changed periodically as the th king ol 
the teachers crystallizes or cha: ;es ova 
a period of time. Because the AGM is 
the policy-making body of the Alberti 
Teachers’ Association, it is portal 
that the delegates you send s ould k 
keenly interested in the affair of the 
ATA. They should be people -■ 10 have 
had a good grounding in associa >n wort 
and who can stand up on their set ail 
speak with knowledge and ur rrstani 
ing. 

The AGM provides an avenue ■ which 
locals can express the thinking if their 
members by presenting resolu )ns for 
consideration by delegates from 11 parts 
of the province. It is true tl t often 
the resolutions are defeated. T e mere 
presence of the resolutions, owever, 
is proof that many locals ar taking 
an interest in the affairs of the associa¬ 
tion at a provincial level. 

Through the years it has be i note! 
that the quality of the resolut ns sub¬ 
mitted has improved. The re ilutions 
reflect an increasing sense of profes¬ 
sionalism which is encouraging :o your 
central executive. 

The thirty-ninth Annual Gene: 1 Meet¬ 
ing will discuss finance, pensi ns, the 
CTF, legislation, and policy. It will he 
a busy time for your councillors. Theirs 
is no easy task. They will be helping 
to decide the future of the ATA. Make 
sure you send the best available people. 
They are needed if our AGM is truly 
to serve the teachers of Alberta. 


are they who 


The new beatitude for school administrators: blessed 
around in circles for they shall be known as big wheels. 
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What You Should Know 
/ tout Your Retirement Fund 

ERIC C. ANSLEY 


A1 achers, regardless of contract, 
en ed as such for 10 or more 
da in a month, MUST CONTRI- 
BL a to the Teachers’ Retirement 

Ft 

C RIBUTIONS are at the rate of 
fiv ercent of total salary. 

IN EST is posted to the individ- 
u? ecounts semi-annually, at the 
ra if three percent per annum. 

A acher who withdraws from 
te mg before reaching retirement 
ai aay obtain a REFUND of con- 
tn .ions, according to the follow- 
in; chedule: 

(a :wo complete years of contribu¬ 
te or more—10%. 

(1: hree complete years of contri- 
bu ms or more—20%. 

(c our complete years of contri¬ 
butes or more—40%. 

(t five complete years of contri- 
bu ' ms or more—60%. 

(> six complete years of contribu- 
tif or more—80%. 

(f; seven complete years of contri¬ 
butions or more—100%. 

(t ten complete years of contribu- 
ticus or more—100% and interest. 
A teacher who begins contributing 
to the Fund after becoming 50 
years of age is not eligible to be 
granted a retirement allowance, but 
upon his withtdrawal from teaching 
he may receive a REFUND of all 
contributions and interest posted to 
his account. 

A teacher who RETIRES at age 60 
or more and who has at least 15 
years of pensionable service to his 
credit, may be granted a retire¬ 
ment allowance from the Fund. 
PENSIONABLE SERVICE is all 
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teaching service in Alberta from 
the date of the thirtieth birthday to 
the date of the sixty-fifth birthday, 
provided it has not been broken by 
absences in excess of those permit¬ 
ted by the By-law. 

8. A RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE is 

one and one - half percent of the 
average salary for the five conse¬ 
cutive years during which the sal¬ 
ary was highest, multiplied by the 
number of years of pensionable ser¬ 
vice. 

9. A teacher may elect to receive his 
allowance in such a manner that 
he may provide PROTECTION FOR 
DEPENDENTS. 

10. A teacher who is totally and per¬ 
manently disabled from gainful em¬ 
ployment, and who has at least ten 
years of teaching service to his 
credit, may be granted a DISABIL¬ 
ITY ALLOWANCE from the Fund. 

11. If a teacher dies, all contributions 
and interest posted to his account 
are paid to his ESTATE. If he wag 
under contract at the date of death, 
additional DEATH BENEFITS to a 
maximum of $1,500 may be paid to 
the estate. 

12. If a teacher who is 50 or more years 
of age dies while under contract, 
an allowance may be paid to the 

WIDOW or DEPENDENT WIDOW¬ 
ER. 

13. Before any benefits can be paid 
from the Fund, or refunds of con¬ 
tributions made, the teacher must 
complete REGISTRATION, which 
requires a statement of teaching 
service, proof of age, and verifica¬ 
tion of any change of name. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Educat 


in 


No. 172 


Classroom Bulletin Available 

The Department has remaining a 
quantity of Classroom Bulletin in Social 
Studies No. 21 (September, 1949), which 
contains much useful information on the 
Province of Newfoundland. Teachers 
may obtain single copies free of charge 
on request to the Forms Branch, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, 

English 30 Examinations 

The 1956 English 30 examinations, 
June and supplemental, will consist of 
two parts, each worth 500 marks. Each 
part will require three hours. Part A 
will include poetry (125 marks), drama 
(125 marks), and an original essay of 
300 words, worth 250 marks. Part B will 
cover the sections of the textbook 
Thought and Expression that deal with 
the essay, the magazine, and the short 
story, as well as the students’ leisure 
reading. Each of these four parts will 


be worth 125 marks. The student 
ability to write connected prc 2 will 1* 
tested on Part B as well as c Parti 
as will also his familiarity with 1 
English Handbook, Scargill. Question 
designed to test appreciation nd com 
prehension will include sight 3 well a 
textbook material. 

Special Issue— 

University of Toronto Qu. erly 

The University of Toronto ress la 
requested that we call to th. attend! 
of teachers, and especially of ! gh schoo 
principals, the publication on nuaryli 
of a special issue of the nivetstt 
of Toronto Quarterly. This ssue wi 
contain seven articles on Can lianE# 
cation written by well-known ducation 
ists. Interested persons she Id place 
orders immediately, forwardir the sum 
of $1.00 to the University Toronto 
Press, Toronto. 
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e lutions to the Annual 
e rat Meeting, 1956 


tes ions for consideration by the 
nu General Meeting may be sub- 
te authority of a general meet- 
( the executive committee of a 
al iciation. 

t l fled sublocal may pass a reso¬ 
ld: id forward it to the executive 
nn 2 of its local association which, 
co has the privilege of adopting 
re ing it; but a sublocal may not 
im: solutions direct to Head Office. 

er to prevent duplication of 
oil ns, local associations are re- 
jst o review the resolutions adopt- 
by 3 1955 Annual General Meeting, 
es; i-e published in the May, 1955 
re The ATA Magazine. Reference 
)u! also be made to the Alberta 


'a idian Education 

h' .ventieth annual observance of 
uc-- i Week in Canada is slated for 

ire 10, 1956. 

Hu rational Committee for Canadian 
uc. m Week has contacted all TV 
itiou-: asking them to use a short film 
[ich is being donated to the commit- 
; i Imperial Oil Limited. Sponsors 
all ne principal network commercials 
ve been asked to make special men- 
n a Education Week in their pro- 
ams. The CBC has also been asked 
include mention of Education Week 
“News Magazine” and in its programs 
der the Talks and Public Affairs Divi- 

Private radio stations and the Cana¬ 
an Weekly Newspapers Association 
11 cooperate mainly with local and 
Dvincial committees. 

tings to remember 

Dates—March 4-10. 

Slogan — Education — Everybody’s 
Business. 


Teachers’ Association Policy Handbook, 
1955, mailed to all local secretaries in 
December, 1955. 

Resolutions, in the form prescribed by 
the Executive Council, must be received 
at Head Office on or before February 22, 
1956 at 12:00 o'clock noon. 

All resolutions being submitted to 
the Annual General Meeting will be 
printed in the March, 1956 issue of The 
ATA Magazine. Arrangements should be 
made for each local or its executive 
committee to meet between receipt of 
this issue of the magazine, which will be 
mailed about March 9, 1956, and the 
Annual General Meeting, in order that 
the resolutions may be discussed. 


Week 

H National Committee Headquarters — 

444 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Local observance 

V Radio—spot announcements, feature 
broadcasts. 

V TV—plan possible TV program with 
local station. 

V Displays—posters, display of school 
work in store windows. 

V Press—articles, editorials arranged 
with local editor. 

V Churches—sermons keyed to educa¬ 
tion. 

V Service clubs and other organizations 

—offer to supply speakers. 

V Open house—individual schools plan 
open house programs for community 
served by school. 

\ Planning—Home and School, local 
teachers, school board, labour organ¬ 
izations, Manufacturers’ Association, 
Farmers’ Union and other agricultur¬ 
al organizations, Canadian Legion, 
Adult Education Association, and 
churches. 



Executive Council Elections, 1956 
Alberta Teachers 9 Association 


Executive Council 
By-law 25— 

“The Executive Council shall consist 
of fourteen (14) members, namely, the 
president, the vice-president, the im¬ 
mediate past president, and the general 
secretary-treasurer, and ten (10) district 
representatives. The president, vice- 
president, and district representatives 
shall hold office from the time of their 
installation until their successors have 
been elected and installed in office, 
they shall be elected by ballot of the 
members of the Association as herein 
provided. The general secretary-trea¬ 
surer shall be appointed by the Execu¬ 
tive Council.” 

Eligibility of Members for Election 
to the Executive Council 
By-law 33— 

“A person shall be eligible for elec¬ 
tion to the Executive Council, if at the 
time of his nomination he: 

(a) is a member in good standing, 

(b) is entitled to vote in the election of 
the Executive Council, and 

(c) has for not less than four (4) con¬ 
secutive years immediately preced¬ 
ing his nomination been a member 
of the Association or a member of 
any other affiliated organization of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 

provided that a period of unemployment 
as a teacher during such years shall be 
deemed to be a period of membership 
for the purpose of this by-law.” 

By-law 42— 

“To be eligible for nomination as a 
candidate for the office of president, the 
proposed nominee shall have served 
previously as a member of the Exec¬ 
utive Council.” 
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Eligibility of Members to V e 
By-law 37— 

“Except as herein otherwise rovided 
each member who has paid hi: 'ees for 
the calendar month preceding i : count¬ 
ing of the ballots shall be ei tied to 
vote in the election of the .ecutive 
Council.” 

Nominations and ,Accepta> as 
By-law 40— 

“Any local by resolution a I a regu¬ 
larly called meeting or at a m -ting of 
the executive committee ther f, shall 
be entitled to nominate one (1) nember 
as a candidate for election to e office 
of president, one (1) member a can¬ 
didate for election to the offie- of vice- 
president, and one (1) mem r as a 
candidate for election to the ffice ol 
district representative for th district 
of which the local forms a par; Subject 
to the provisions of By-law ±2, any 
member of the Association maj re nom 
inated for the office of presi nt am 
vice-president. For the office < district 
representative a local may ominate 
one of its own members or o of the 
members of another local in le same 
district.” 

By-law 43— 

“Nominations and acceptor- s mus 
be received by the general cretary 
treasurer not later than forty 0 ) day 
prior to the first day of the Annua 
General Meeting.” 

Nominations for election to the Ex 
ecutive Council of the Alberta Teachers 
Association for terms beginning Easter 
1956, and acceptance of nomin. aons, in 
the form prescribed by the Executiv 
Council, must be received at Head Offie 
The ATA Magatin 



o Fore February 22, 1956 at 12:00 

:loc 'oon. 

An jblocal may suggest to the ex- 
uti cimmittee of its local the names 
p; jsed candidates for election as 
esr \ vice-president, and district 
pre ative. 

>5( actions 
■la 3 (1)— 

‘0 lalf of the members of the Ex- 
iti ouncil other than officers shall 
ei d annually and shall hold office 
a i iod of two years from the date 
tli rst executive meeting following 
sir action.” 

In ardance with By-law 38 (1), the 
Ho. ; elections to the Executive 
iud l or terms beginning Easter, 1956 
11 L .eld. 


Prc ant 
Vic resident 

str; Representatives— 

No western Alberta Constituency 
Ed .ton City Constituency 
Ce 1 Western Alberta Constituency 
Ca. ry District Constituency 
Son eastern Alberta Constituency 
Cal;, n-y City Constituency — By-elec- 
tic one-year term (to complete the 
term of the 1955-57 representative) 

eoc: -phic Districts 

No ^western Alberta Constituency— 

11 schools situated within the area 
ver d by the following locals: Fair- 
ew, Grande Prairie, High Prairie, 
sace River, and Spirit River. 

Edmonton City Constituency — All 
hoois situated within the area covered 
the following locals: Correspondence 
:hool Branch, Edmonton Elementary, 
imonton Junior High, Edmonton High 
:hool, Edmonton Separate, and West 
sper Place. 

Central Western Alberta Constituency 

-All schools situated within the area 
•vered by the following locals: La- 
>nuary, 1956 


combe, Ponoka, Red Deer, Rocky 
Mountain House, and Stettler. 

Calgary District Constituency — All 
schools situated within the area covered 
by the following locals: Calgary Rural, 
Calgary Suburban, Drumheller, Foot¬ 
hills, Mount Rundle, Olds, Three Hills, 
Turner Valley, Vulcan, and Wheatland. 

Southeastern Alberta Constituency— 
All schools situated within the area 
covered by the following locals: Acadia, 
E.I.D., Foremost, Medicine Hat, Medi¬ 
cine Hat Rural, and Sullivan Lake. 

Calgary City Constituency—by-election 
—one-year term — All schools situated 
within the area covered by the Calgary 
City and Calgary Separate Locals. 


Growing Old Successfully 

(Continued from Page 21) 
we may use our strength and gifts and 
knowledge and experience to finish our 
job or to do other jobs for which we 
never had time. Activity in a useful 
role gives us a feeling of adequacy and 
accomplishment. 

Our faces may be scribbled over with 
autobiographical notes that tell past 
hopes, fears, joys, angers, and disappoint¬ 
ments, but life always begins where we 
are. We should have a purpose; we 
should still want to do something; we 
should still look ahead expectantly. 

Hobbies need not be merely pastimes: 
they can be stimulating, enjoyable, and 
remunerative, providing outlets for our 
creative impulses and our self-expres¬ 
sion. They should be planned for and 
worked toward from our middle years, 
and at the proper period of our develop¬ 
ment they should be ready to step in to 
fill the vacancies in our lives. Said 87- 
year-old Frank Wise as he set up his 
exhibition of bookbinding at Montreal’s 
first Golden Age Hobby Show this year: 
“I just haven’t time to grow old”. 

And when Colonel Anderson, who at 
91 was the dean of United States por¬ 
trait artists, was asked: “What is your 
greatest picture?”, he replied, “I haven’t 
painted it yet”. 
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Disposition of Resolutions Adopted by tl > 
Annual General Meeting , 1955 

CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

(The resolutions are referred to by number and in the same order at printed 
in the May, 1955 issue of The AT A Magazine.) 

The resolutions have been dealt with and/or referred as indicated 


C 3—referred to editor, The ATA Maga¬ 
zine for action 

C 8—referred to ATA Library Commit¬ 
tee 

Cll—referred to ATA Public Relations 
Committee 

C17—already policy — see resolution 
P55/55 

C22—Short Term Policy as resolution 
S22/55, and referred to the Board 
of Administrators, Teachers’ Re¬ 
tirement Fund 

C26—referred to the Department of 
Education. It was too late to be 
considered in departmental esti¬ 
mates for the current year but 
steps are being taken to prevent 
further increases in cost. 

C27—referred to the Department of 
Education. Steps are being taken 
by the Department to deal effec¬ 
tively with the situation. 

C29—incorporated in Short Term Policy 
as resolution S 2/55 

C30—referred to the School Book Branch 

C33—incorporated in Short Term Policy 
as resolution Sll/55, and referred 
to the Department of Education. 
The Department reports that it 
has no intention of introducing 
such a restriction. 

C34—covered under present policy re¬ 
solutions P25/55 and P67/54 

C35—ATA Educational Platform amend¬ 
ed 

C36—incorporated in ATA policy as 
resolution P42/55, and referred to 
the Board of Teacher Education 
and Certification 

C37—referred to the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation 
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C38—referred to the Canadian r achers’ 
Federation 

C39—incorporated in Short Ter Policy 
as resolution S12/55, and -ferred 
to the Department of E cation. 
The Department feels the the re¬ 
latively few cases conce: ad are 
being effectively handle at the 
local level 

C40—incorporated in ATA Poli as re¬ 
solution Pll/55. Two sch irships 
were awarded in 1955, v le two 
others were awarded unde former 
regulations. 

C41—incorporated in ATA Poli as re¬ 
solution P26/55. Several lc .s were 
made under regulations during 
1955. 

C42—incorporated in ATA Poli as re¬ 
solution P33/55, and ref red to 
ATA Public Relations Co mittee. 

C43—incorporated in Short Ter; Policy 
as resolution S23/55, and ?ferred 
to the Executive Council of the 
Government of the Provin of Al¬ 
berta, and the Department of Edu¬ 
cation. The Department dicates 
that section 331a of The School 
Act, 1952 was designed to prevent 
many or all of the teachers leaving 
positions in the event of a strike. 

C46—incorporated in Short Ter; Policy 
as resolution S20/55, and referred 
to the Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fun.;. 

C47—incorporated in Short Term Policy 
as resolution S21/55. A committee 
was appointed to meet the Minis¬ 
ter of Education and a report will 
be made to the 1956 AGM. 
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POLICY RESOLUTIONS 


Fhe resolutions are referred to by number as printed in the Alberta Teachers’ 
Issi Hon Policy Handbook, 1955, mailed to all local association secretaries in 
)ec: er, 1955.) 


Ti following resolutions have been 
efe i as indicated. 

All: School Trustees’ Association — 

P md P70 

Soa, )f Teacher Education and Cer- 
tifk n — P42, P65, P74, and P75 

Can a Teachers’ Federation — P19, 
P and P57 

Co- iating Committee—P46, P58, and 

P 

Dei lent of Education—P 3, P 9, P13, 
P P23, P28, P29, P30, P31, P32, 

P P35, P36, P37, P38, P39, P40, 

P P55, P60, P61, P62, P63, P64, P66, 

F P68, P76, S 2, S 8, S 9, Sll, S12, 

S 317, S18, S23, and S24 

Exe five Council of the Government of 
the ievince of Alberta—PI, P20, P21, 


P25, P27, P28, P50, P56, P63, P69, 
S17, S18, and S23 

Faculty of Education—P 7, P23, P67, and 
S13 

University of Alberta—P43, P45, and 
P53 

The following resolutions are of spe¬ 
cial interest to local associations. 

P 5, P 6, P10, Pll, P12, P16, P17, P18, 
P26, P33, P44, P47, P48, P52, P54, P72, 
P73, S 1, S14, and S20 


One current resolution, C 6, was re¬ 
ferred by the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing to the Executive Council. A 
report will be made to the 1956 
Annual General Meeting. 


Group Insurance Notice 

Teachers insured under the Alberta Teachers’ Association Group 
insurance Plan are reminded that all claims, premium payments, and 
relevant correspondence should be addressed to— 

E. W. Davis, 

General Agent, 

Occidental Life Insurance Company, 

103 The Insurance Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Claims, and claim correspondence sent to the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation must be sent to the above address for processing. 

General inquiries concerning coverage, enrolment, and eligibility 
may be sent to Head Office, Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


January, 1956 
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Grin and Share It 


V She’s like a blotter—soaks it all in, 
and gets it backwards. 

V You have a hard time learning every¬ 
thing when you know it all. 

V A taxpayer is one who doesn’t have 
to pass a civil service exam to work 
for the government. 

V Maybe that old saying “like father 
like son” is the reason civilization 
isn’t improving. 

V The first month’s pay is due today; 
The world is looking bright and gay; 
And I am feeling well-adjusted, 
For, honest, I was darn near busted! 

V A mosquito lays 1,600,000,000 eggs a 
season. Imagine if hens did that! 

V 1890 may have been a good cham¬ 
pagne year, but it’s no vintage for a 
school building. 

V An old timer is one who can remem¬ 
ber when politicians didn’t tinker with 
the laws of supply and demand. 

V Out of every ten school age children 
in the world, five are still not in 
school, four are in primary school, 
and one is receiving post-primary 
education. 

V It now costs more to amuse a child 
than it did to educate his father. 

V The happiest people in the world are 
less for getting and more for giving. 

V An interesting difference between 
mice and men is that mice never get 
caught in the same trap twice. 

V There’s no better way to get ahead 
than to use the one you’ve got. 

V Horsepower was so much safer when 
bnly horses had it. 

V Waitresses are girls who think money 
grows on trays. 

V The major problem facing teachers 
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today is having too much me ith left 
over after the money’s run out. 

V If your left hand itches you a e going 
to get something—if your he; itches, 
you’ve got it. 

V A bustle is just like a historic novel. 
It’s a fictitious tale based i stem 
reality. 



“Don’t worry if he’s a slow st 'lit. 
He has an uncle like that who l ,ed 
out fine after they struck oil e his 
property.” 




“Why don’t you call on Emily? ~-he s 
gone to a lot of trouble studying that 
stuff.” 

(Reprinted by perminion of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York Newe Syndicate. Inc.) 
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car Local 

The was a good attendance at the 
jeer, r 9 meeting held in the Acadia 
alle hool. Discussion took place con- 
mi the instructions to be given to 

e ry negotiating committee and 

:ga; 3 several other items of busi¬ 
es. legates to the Banff Workshop 

ave ir reports, and Mrs. F. Johnston 

'as tinted press correspondent. The 

cad /alley teachers were in charge 

th social half-hour which followed 

ie l ness meeting. 

cn rbon Sublocal 

Th /lowing slate of officers was elect- 

d ai -e sublocal’s reorganization meet- 

ig October: L. Stearns, president; 

rth Middlestead, vice-president; F. 
utte:, secretary-treasurer; C. Larden 
nd ", Middlestead, councillors; and 
'ioi. Leinweber, press correspondent. 
The sblocal plans as its major study 
rojoet this year a consideration of the 
linimum essentials of the language pro¬ 
ram for each grade and discussion of 
Baching methods and techniques. 


Andrew Sublocal 

Stephen Andriashek was elected presi¬ 
dent of the sublocal at its October 21 
meeting. Other officers are: M. Tymchy- 
shyn, vice-president; and Mary Melnyk, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Matters of discussion at the November 
meeting were the financial statement, 
fees, and curling. Some suggestions 
were made in regard to the spending 
of available funds for a useful purpose. 

Calgary Rural Sublocal 

The regular monthly meeting was held 
at the home of N. Grant. The following 
program was approved for the next few 
meetings: Aids to Teachers—January; 
Films from the ATA—February; and The 
Enterprise—March. 

Clive-Satinwood Sublocal 

Members of the sublocal met on 
November 15 at the Clive School. Be¬ 
sides the regular business, there was 
a discussion of principal and teacher 
responsibility in the matter of noon 
supervision. The feeling was expressed 
that there should be a clarification of 
liability as regards injuries suffered on 
school grounds. A feature of the meet¬ 
ing was an explanation by Art Lampitt 
of the teacher self-evaluation sheets be¬ 
ing used this year in the Lacombe 
School Division. Officers for the coming 
year are: P. Baranyk, president; A. Mc¬ 
Leod, vice-president; Margaret Bowden, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. R. Ogilvie, 
press correspondent. 










Those we silently call 0KpHftHS"/ Mot euen 

one of their farents car&dL enough TTo come / 


High Prairie Local 

The local executive committee met in 
the Prairie River High School on Decem¬ 
ber 3. The salary committee reported 
that it planned to ask for higher in¬ 
crements, with no increase in basic sal¬ 
ary, for the current year. It was shown, 
on a count of votes, that the divisional 
teachers favoured meeting in Fairview 
for conventions. Plans were drawn up 
for a high school bonspiel to be spon¬ 
sored by the local. 


High Prairie Sublocal 

Highlight of the October meeting of 
the sublocal was a talk by Charles Mid¬ 
dleton, a Grade 12 student, on his “Ad 
venture in Citizenship” trip to Ottawa 
last May. Charlie is a recent arrival from 
Cardston, and the trip was sponsored 
by the Cardston Rotary Club. 

There was an attendance of 19 at the 
November meeting. Miss Margaret Price, 
councillor, and Mrs. Irene Richmond, 
salary negotiator, reported on the ATA 
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; tii in Grande Prairie. It was re- 
tei hat the zone track meet will 
he it Peace River in 1956. A motion 
i | eed that the sublocal sponsor a 
de bonspiel. It is also planned to 
an a teachers’ bonspiel, and other 
bio will be invited to participate. 

>lc’ Local 

re; ?rs in the Holden School Divi- 
n I an a study of the language pro- 
im it is taught in all grades. The 

rpo of the study, which covered 

e i rial taught, its grade placement, 
id rods of instruction, was the im- 
o\ nt of language instruction in the 
iss n. Teachers in each school 

roi ut the division held several 

let;. 5 and tabulated their findings, 
sw.- d suggestions. The results were 
en rented to three institute meet- 
gs- mentary, junior high, and high 
hoc Dr. H. S. Baker and Dr. H. T. 
out ;f the Faculty of Education and 
gh hcol Inspector T. C. Byrne at- 
nck che institutes. 

edt Sublocal 

A rial meeting of the sublocal was 
aid on November 30 in the Leduc 
choc under the chairmanship of Presi- 
ent -V. Grekul. The new constitution 
’as -cussed and adopted. The Leduc 
cho which is now in the area of the 
travvberry Local was previously in the 
lover Bar Local. Regular meetings are 
i be held on the first Wednesday of 
ach month. R. B. Marsh was appointed 
) the salary policy committee. 

-eslieville Sublocal 

! On November 22 the sublocal held 
ts first meeting at Leslieville. Officers 
sleeted were: Mrs. L. Westergard, presi- 
lent; G. Gibson, vice-president; Mrs. J. 
V Crawford, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
ignes Stollings, councillor; and Frances 
tobertson, press correspondent. Topics 
uggested for discussion were: pensions, 
nsurance, noon supervision, tests, books, 
ind The School Act, 1952. Mrs. J. Daeley 
will give a report at the January meet¬ 
ing concerning the 1955 Banff Workshop. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

for all grades of the Edmonton Separ¬ 
ate (Catholic) Schools, duties to begin 
September 1, 1956. 

For further information write — 

A. A. O'Brien, Superintendent, 
Edmonton Separate Schools, 

9807 - 106 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 


H. M. E. EVANS & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Financial and Insurance 
Agents 

Private Branch Exchange — 29237 
Ground Floor, C.P.R. Bldg. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 



Telephone 390853 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 

George A. Bartlett 
OPTOMETRISTS 

116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Phone 22684 
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Newbrook Sublocal 

At the sublocal’s second mfetij] 
November 29, members gave ii cere 
reports on the book The English 
guage Arts Program. George . 'ilip 
was guest speaker and gave n i 
taining account of last year’s Ba fflf 
shop. 

Provost-Hayter Sublocal 

The regular monthly meeting vas 
on December 1 at Cadogan. R> wri¬ 
the zone meeting were giver by 
Ackerman and Mr. Paege. Di J. 
trell was guest speaker. He ha cli 
as his subject, “The Health of ti 3 Scl 
Child”, and discussed infectious Jisea 
polio, inoculations, eye straii to 
litis, diet of children, and par sitic 
fections. Dr. Cottrell also spo e al 
the health and medical ar 1 cles 
periodicals and suggested tl it I 
should be read with reservatic is. 

Vulcan Local 

The regular monthly met ing 
November 30 was attended by 1 tea 
ers. The new president, Fred Wort 
expressed thanks for his elec on i 
appealed to the teachers to ta e mi 
interest in their organization. Matt 
discussed included salaries, non hi 
supervision, and teacherages. Fi nk B 
chak, Tom Clarke, and Don eomi 
were appointed to attend the regioi 
salary conference in Calgary. 



“Try to remember. Miss Brogger; 
you’re here to supervise the play, 
not to win all the games!” 































ght Sublocal 

i sublocal’s third meeting held 
amber 7 in the Buffalo Park 
J. Taylor reported on the re- 
onference in Hardisty. Members 
year’s executive committee are: 
Welk, president; R. Dressier, 
ident; Lois Macdonald, secre- 
surer; and B. Labatiuk, press 
ndent. Regular meetings are 
the first Wednesday of each 
rotating among Denwood Public 
Buffalo Park School, Parkview 
ehool, and Wainwright Separate 


Local and sublocal news received on 
or before the twentieth of any 
month is published in the next 
month's issue. Correspondents should 
submit copy on manuscript paper 
either typewritten or in longhand. 
Names of all persons should be ac¬ 
companied by initials. Reports should 
be not longer than 150 words. All 
material is subject to editing. 


-day institute of the teachers 
Westlock School Division and 
rate was held in the Westlock 
hool on November 25. The morn- 
devoted mainly to aspects of 
hing of language, and the after- 
the organization of the Westlock 
uest speakers and consultants 
igh School Inspector T. C. Byrne, 
dsen, superintendent of the Barr- 
■hool Division, E. G. McDonald, 
superintendent of schools in the 
k School Division, and Mr. Arm- 
f the University Practice School. 
' officers elected were: Edward 
, president; Mrs. A. Parton, first 
sident; Peter Gabinet, second 
sident; Harold G. Ross, secre- 
oasurer; and Carl Poloway, Mr. 
r and Mr. Ross, councillors. On 
alary policy committee are: Bell 
% Mrs. Parton, W. Frose, John Noel, 
jSharek, R. F. Staples, and Mr. Ross. 
jCIapperton, K. Nixon, and E. Red- 
i were appointed to a research 
ftmittee, and Mrs. M. Caouette, M. 
■>V:onski, and Mr. Gabinet to the 
pinating committee. Press correspon- 
is M. Ukrainetz. 


[SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 



















Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Code of Ethics 


1. The teacher is courteous, just and professional in all relationship 

2. All testimonials and documents presented by a teacher are truth! ! an 
confidential. 

3. The teacher strives constantly to improve his educational practice. 

4. The teacher avoids interfering between other teachers and pupils. 

5. Upon each teacher personally and individually rests the responsibil ty foi 

reporting through proper channels all matters harmful to the web ire oi 
the school. H 

6. The teacher regards as confidential, and does not divulge othe; than 
through official channels, any information of a personal or do lestii 
nature, concerning either pupils or homes, obtained in the course f his 
professional duties. 

7. Official business is transacted only through properly designated of rials. 

8. Contracts are respected by both parties and dissolved only by i utual 
consent or according to the terms prescribed by statute. 

9. The teacher does not accept a contract with an employer whose re lions 
with the professional organization are unsatisfactory, without first deal¬ 
ing through head office of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

10. Each teacher is an active participant in the work of his profe; ional 
organization. 

11. The teacher adheres to salary schedules negotiated by his professional 
organization. 

12. The teacher who in his professional capacity is a member of a comr ittee, 
board, or authority, dealing with education matters or with teacher train¬ 
ing or certification, must be elected or appointed by the Alberta Tea chers' 
Association. 

13. The teacher refrains from knowingly underbidding fellow-applican s for 
teaching positions, and refuses to apply for, or to accept, a teaching posi¬ 
tion before such position has become vacant. 

14. No teacher accepts compensation for helping another teacher to get a 
position or a promotion. 

15. Unfavourable criticism of an associate is studiously avoided except when 
made to proper officials, and then only in confidence and after the 
associate has been informed of the nature of the criticism. 
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Secretary’s 


^etings 

cember was a busy month for meetings. 

i December 8, a committee of the Executive Council met with 
H a. A. 0. Aalborg, minister of education, Dr. W. H. Swift, deputy 
lis r of education, W. E. Frame, chief superintendent of schools, and 
E. ialfour, director of school administration, to discuss resolutions 
se by the Annual General Meeting, the most important of which 
ilt ith pensions and regulations in The School Act, 1952 about the 
ist r of teachers. 

le regular December meeting of the Executive Council of the 
ier a Teachers’ Association was held in Edmonton, December 9 
i 1 with all members in attendance. The main items on the agenda 
re pensions, salaries, transfer of teachers, liability insurance for 
chors, and life memberships. 

representatives of the Department of Education, the Alberta 
loci Trustees’ Association, and the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
it o i December 12 to consider proposed legislation, and resolutions 
[seated by the two associations. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board met on December 14 and 
isidered investments, disability allowances, applications for pension, 
d special cases. 

On December 16, a committee of the Executive Council of the 
aerta Teachers’ Association, consisting of G. S. Lakie, president, 
J. M. Ross, vice-president, Frank J. Edwards, past president, and I, 
t with the Cabinet. Members of the Cabinet present were: Premier 
C. Manning, and Hon. A. 0. Aalborg, Hon. F. C. Colborne, Hon. W. 

§ Cross, Hon. James Hartley, Hon. E. W. Hinman, Hon. A. J. Hooke, 
i. A. R. Patrick, and Hon. R. Reierson. It was not possible in two 
irs to discuss all 35 resolutions referred to the Government by the 

ry, 1956 
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Annual General Meeting, but the following were considered n si 
detail at this meeting: certification of teachers, teacher shortagtr; 
fer of teachers, and scholarships and bursaries. 

Members of the staff clipped coupons at the Imperial l ank 
December 13 and December 20. As at August 31, the investi lenh 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund totalled $13,217,086.39. 


Leadership Course for Principals 

W. H. Worth, on the staff of the Faculty of Education, 1 as In 
appointed director of this project. Plans are now being made to \ 
the first workshop in Edmonton during July, 1956, and schoc bo: 
are being asked to send one or more of their principals. 

This workshop is a follow-up of the CEA-Kellogg Projec . 

Locals and principals’ committees in Alberta should ur e tl 
school boards to take advantage of the invitation to this work; iop. 


Regional Conferences 

Regional conferences under the direction of F. J. C. Seyr our, 
J. M. Ross, and W. Roy Eyres, have been held in the following isti 
Northwest at Grande Prairie, Central East at Hardisty, Nort east 
Vilna, and Calgary District at Calgary. Still to be held are con ere 
for Southwest at Lethbridge, Central West at Lacombe, and Elmo 
District at Edmonton. An urban conference for cities was aeli 
October. 


Forecast for 1956 

Our three main problems are still pensions, salaries, and ransfi 
regulations. There are hopes that the pension problem will be solffl 
this year, that the new agreements will provide higher salaries, ai 
that something will be done either to prevent the present abuses 
transfer regulations or to provide for appeal to a body similar to S 
Board of Reference. 
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